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MULTITUDE OF HUSBANDS 


A multitude of Dodge owning husbands make 
this almost unanimous complaint,—‘‘our 
wives take our cars.” 


This situation is, of course, being somewhat 
corrected as women by the thousands come 
into their own,—Dodsges all their own. 


It is every-woman’s car as half a million 
husbands know... 


It is all-fluid-driven for her ease and comfort. 
Its brakes are extra-powered for her security. 
Its style and trim are as rich and fine as her 
own good taste, as half a million husbands 
also know. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 





BITUMINOUS COAL 


Safe at second —by a split second! The game you see in 


progress above is part of a red-hot “pennant race” in a 14- 
team softball league— and every one of the league’s players 


is a coal miner! 


So popular has softball become in this coal mining area that 
floodlights for night games were recently installed by the 


mining company which maintains the field. 


Progressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. Among these facilities are swim- 
ming pools, summer camps, picnic areas, playgrounds, and 
meeting places for youth organizations. They are another 
illustration of the progress being made in bettering com- 


munity life for coal miners. 
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MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way — due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 91% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and about 
60% is mechanically loaded. Only about 4% 
is mined by pick and shovel. 

Thanks to huge investments in mechanized 
equipment and to skilled management and 
keen competition within the industry, Amer- 
ica’s bituminous coal mines are the most 
productive in the world. And they pay the 
highest average wages of any major industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


. . LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH ! 


Safeguard your engine 
for summer with instant 
and lasting protection. 
You get them both with 
double-action Pennzoil! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


“Registered Trade Mark 





PENNOONT 


| 
| 
| 










Talking It Over 


Over the Memorial Day week-end, 
more than 400 people met accidental 
deaths. More than half of these un- 
fortunate people were killed in auto- 
mobile tragedies. 

More hundreds will meet their 
doom in the July 4 three-day holiday 
week-end. This applies with special 
force to those who take to the high- 
ways in their automobiles. The Amer- 
ican Safety Council estimated before 
the Memorial Day week-end that the 
toll of automobile deaths over that 
period would be 225. The actual figure 
was only slightly less. It is a tragic 
commentary on our intelligence—or 
lack of it—that such a thing can be 
predicted so accurately. 

What makes our record even 
worse is the fact that almost every 
one of the automobile accidents that 
send persons to the morgue or the 
hospital can be avoided by the use of 
common sense and consideration of 
others. This is borne out by a survey 
of motorists’ habits recently conducted 
by the Department of Motor Vehicles 
of Connecticut; the results show rather 
conclusively that accidents are not the 
result of a motorist’s bad luck but of 
his bad driving. Unfortunately, the 
bad driver usually involves others, who 
may be following the proper standards 
of safe driving. 


The survey mentioned above re- 
vealed that those motorists involved in 
a number of accidents blame bad luck 
instead of bad driving—until finally 
their “bad luck” ends fatally. A highly 
interesting and _ thought-provoking 
booklet published by the Travelers In- 
surance Companies and entitled You 
Bet Your Life has this to say about 
luck as regards automobile accidents: 


Will You Be oo July 5th? 


Shambles. If you’re careless enough, any roadside object can be a deathtrap. 






by Graham Patterson 





International 


“Remember, when you gamble in 
trafic, you bet your life. . . . Forty 
million automobile drivers, some good 
and some bad... . 34% times that many 
pedestrians, including the very young, 
very old, the lame, halt and blind... 
more than 34 million automobiles, 
some new, some old, and many ready 
to fall apart . . . 3 million miles of 
highways, with many a hazard in every 
mile. Add all these together and you 
have America’s traffic lottery, a com- 
plex game of life and death in which 
each of us, willing or not, must have 
a hand, 


“You bet your life... when you 
use the street as a playground... 
when you attempt to pass on a curve 
or hill. . when you cross busy streets 
between intersections .. . when you 
shoot out of your driveway without 
looking both ways for oncoming traffic 
... When you walk on the right side 
of the highway instead of the left, 
where you would be facing traffic . . 
when you depend on your 10-year-old 
car and 5-year-old tires to carry you 
safely at high speed i when you 
get impatient in heavy traffic and pull 
out of line . when you turn sud- 
denly into your driveway without giv- 
ing an adequate hand signal... when 
you refuse to dim your lights just be- 
cause the other fellow is blinding you 
with his.” 

The great majority of those killed 
or injured over the coming holiday 
will be those who disregard these sen- 
sible precautions. Those who drive 
carefully, at a safe speed, show con- 
sideration for other drivers, and avoid 
mixing alcohol with motoring have bet- 
ter prospects of being back on the job 
on July 5th. 















Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n . Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL’* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 


| Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Tlli- 
| nois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
! March 3, 1879. Subscription price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. Single copy 10c. Vol. 55, No. 13. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Amen: “Freedom From_ Leader- 
ship” (Along the American Way, May 
5), should be read aloud in every school 
room at least once each term, spoken 
from every pulpit, political platform, at 
every old settlers’ picnic, every labor 
union meeting, national Republican and 
Democratic convention, and published 
once a year in all local and national 
newspapers. .. . 


B. E. Collins, Vermillion, S.D. 


Father and Son: The Maharajah 
whose photograph you used with “After 
Mountbatten” (World, May 19) has been 
dead 10 years and was the father of the 
present ruler of Patiala. I know because 
my husband and I were guestseof the late 
Maharajah and I have photos of them 
both. The present, ruler does not resemble 





Acme, Wide World 


Patiala’s rulers. Old (left) and new. 


his father, but is an extremely handsome 
man, and has a very genial personality, 
reflected in his face. This is no discredit 
to the man whose picture you used, for 
he was a most able and distinguished 
gentleman. 

Evelyn M. Hodgson, Los Angeles. 

[After photographic comparison, Path- 
finder can admit to no good reason for con- 
fusing the handsome 35-year-old present ruler 
of Patiala, and recently-chosen head of a 
new union of eight Sikh states, with his late 


father.—Ed.] 


Tune of a Hickory Stick: The ac- 
tion of certain communities (Education, 
June 2) in restoring discipline in our 
schools brought joy to this retired teacher. 
I am no sadist; I seldom had the desire 
to strike a pupil; I always felt I could 
accomplish more by reasoning, and did, 
but there are times when a restrained 
physical punishment is salutary. The ef- 
fect of the relaxed discipline in schools 
and homes can be blamed for many things 
wrong in our social system today. . . . 


F. F. Patrick, Granville, Ohio. 


Hooray for J! Not one American 
in a thousand really knows how crazy our 
spelling is. The sound of a in fame has 
34 different spellings; the letter u oc- 
curs in the spelling of 22 different sounds; 
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Dependable 


CHAMPIO 





America’s Favorite Spark Plug 


The key to good 
ignition and a carefree day is the most dependable spark plug 
you can buy. Be sure you have dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
in your engine. They are the overwhelming choice of such experts 
as the racing champions of land and water, and are preferred and 


used by most motorists © CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer’s fast sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 











“...-SUN AND WIND sure do wreck a man’s 
hair! Look at that mop! It’s all dried out... 


dull-looking . . . and full of loose dandruff, 
too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right! Buddy, you’d 
better get wise and try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 


Hatt looks berfér... 


scaly feels berfér... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 





NO MORE DULL-LOOKING hair now, thanks 


to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops a day 
helped him .. . can help you, too. See the 
difference . . . hair looks well-groomed, and 
stays that way all day long... checks loose 
dandruff, too. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care to both scalp and hair 
. and it’s economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 


6 


and every letter in the alphabet is dead, 
deceptive, Superfluous, with possibly the 
exception of j.... Children trying to read, 
teachers trying to teach, foreigners trying 
to learn our ways of thought deserve a 
better deal. A lot of people are, at heart, 
spelling reformers, but rarely express 
themselves, feeling that the idea is com- 
pletely hopeless. It needz tu be dun, it 
kan be dun, let me se you begin it. 
A. A. Smith, Piqua, Ohio. 
[Letz se sumbude els begin it—Ed.] 


No Other Alternative: In these 
days of precarious peace, Ely Culbert- 
son’s idea in “Squeeze the Red Knave” 


(Nation, May 19) for a stronger U.N. at 
any cost—with or without Russia—should 
be kept in the forefront of our considera- 
I agree we should heed Secretary 


tions. 





International 
Culbertson. U.N. reform is his goal. 
Marshall’s cautioning plea not to destroy 
our “common meeting-ground,” such as 
it is, but if that goes under, let’s set our 
faces steadily toward a revised and veto- 
less international organization. No other 
alternative should ever again be con- 
sidered. : 
Ellis Goddard, Omaha, Nebr. 
Philatelically Speaking: In “Post- 
al Tribute” (Women, Apr. 21) you state 
that the “most expensive stamp ever is- 
sued by the U.S. was an 1895 $100 
stamp.” This is in error. The most ex- 
pensive stamp ever issued by the U.S. 
was the $1,000 denomination, picturing 
James Madison, and issued in 1899, 1914, 
and 1917. There were also $200 and $500 
denominations issued at various times. 
J. B. Sprague, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
[Reader Sprague refers to “documen- 
tary” stamps issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and used for transactions 
involving bonds, capital stocks, real estate 
conveyances, etc. Post Office handles them 
in $1,000, $500, $100, down to $1 denomina- 
tions from current issues. But the most ex- 
pensive postage stamp, according to the Post 


Office, was an 1895 $100 stamp.—Ed. ] 


Schweitzer’s Jesus: Why advertise 


NEW! table top 
hot water heater! 
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Home planners! Housewives! Here is 
a table top hot water heater—by Fairbanks- 
Morse—you can install in your kitchen! 
Fully electric ... fully automatic. Heavily 
insulated —to keep water hot longer, save 
fuel, protect you from burns. Finished in 
gleaming white, baked-on enamel, it 
matches stoves, refrigerators. Easy to keep 
clean. Top used as table. 30-gallon ca- 
pacity—big enough for average family. 
Abolishes need for hand firing or furnace 

coils, and eliminates fire hazards. 
See your Fairbanks-Morse dealer today 
or write for full information to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 







FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « DIESEL ENGINES « STOKERS 

SCALES * MOTORS +* GENERATORS © PUMPS 

RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES « FARM 
EQUIPMENT + MAGNETOS 


INVENTORS 


| .. atent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
| for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-M Victor pune: a 1, D. c. 


OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
BUZZ we a 
% 











Buzz Master. 2 eaeen at : 
for brush cutting and ==>="=*= 

road travel. Clears land of brush, saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
pose belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 

-Make big money doing custom work. 

Ene lorsed by Conservation experts. Post Hole 
er attachment available. Digs a post hole 
seconds. Send for FREE details today. 


OTTAWA MFG.CO., 4-64 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Albert Schweitzer’s excursion into Bib- 
lical criticism (Religion, June 2)? Surely 
his colleagues and predecessors in Ger- 
many did enough harm in their Father- 
land—where the naturalistic explanation 
of Our Lord originated. .. . 
Intellectual pride, deadliest of the 
seven deadly sins, speaks in the German 
Higher Criticism of the Bible from 
Reimarus to Schweitzer. . . . “He has 
scattered the proud in the conceit of their 
hearts.” This is the epitaph over the 
works of Germany’s blind leaders of the 
blind, among whom Albert Schweitzer’s 
name is unfortunately written. 
M. Whitcomb Hess, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 
[A question to Reader Hess from Re- 
ligion Editor Hess: “What intellectual 
conceit overshadows Schweitzer’s living ex- 
ample of Christianity at work, and his 
humble belief in Christ’s ‘fundamental hu- 
manity?”] 


Hit: We were pleased with your ex- | 


cellent piece on “College World Series” 
(Sports, May 5). Interest in college base- 
ball is gaining momentum far beyond 
what some .. . sports editors believe. I 
was glad you used the title “College 
World Series.” Some writers have at- 
tached to these national championships 
the misleading nickname of Little World 
Series. As you know, there has been for 


some time a Little World Series in the | 


minor leagues. 
W. Henry Johnston, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 





Pre-Christian: In “God’s New | 


House” (Religion, June 2) you call St. 
Clements Church in Alexandria, Va., a 
“20th-century church.” 

Far from being a modern design, the 
building and its appointments, with few 


exceptions, are of a style that antedates | 
the grandiflorescent style that developed | 


during the Renaissance, and goes back 
to pre-Christian times. The treatment, 
as to material and craftmanship, may be 
modern, but the style is that of the most 
early of religious buildings. 

For the first few hundred years of 
the Christian era the general shape and 
interior arrangement of churches was 
much as at St. Clements. Later the cruci- 
form shape was adopted, with the choir 
at the east (ecclesiastical) end, the altar 
in the center at the transepts, the congre- 
gation occupying the north and south 
transepts and the west nave. 

During recent years a trend to re- 
turn to this early form has grown strong: 
St. Clements is a manifestation of this 
trend. ... 

Franz R. Wagner, 
Richland Center, Wis. 

[After so many years the revival of 
classical architectural forms is as medern 
as the “modern” liturgy and theology that 
today have brought many a church closer to 
early Christianity than at any time in cen- 
turies.—Ed.] 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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If you like 
GOLDEN GORN... you'll 
love these FLAKES / 
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THEY'RE SIMPLY SCRUMPTIOUS! 


... heap these crispy Post’s Toasties into a 
bowl... snow ’em with crystal sugar... 
drench ’em with luscious cream . . , there’s 
a wonder-flavor breakfast! A real 
breakfast, too—these golden flakes are 
rich in well-rounded nourishment—a 
great quick-energy food. So “break fast” 
with Post’s Toasties for the kind 

of energy that puts zip into your day. 
Get ’em crackly-fresh in the 

new ‘‘FreshProtector”’ package. 


TOASTIE. 


Corn | 
Pg Viek: GS 





A Product of 
General Foods \| 


ENERGY 
for Gaedeoss Dake! 


7 


Break 74s 


with Post's Toasties 














Buys New Reach-In Refrigerator 
For Portland, Oregon, Restaurant 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“I didn’t realize what a difference there is 
in refrigerators until we got our Frigidaire, 
says Mrs. John C. Oerding, manager of the 
Avenue Grill, Portland, Ore. ““W hat a fine 
job this refrigerator does in keeping all 
perishables! | particularly like the roomy 
interior and adjustable shelves. 


“We chose Frigidaire because of previous 
experience with their dependable, eco- 
nomical produc ts and we certainly made the 
best choice.” S. Birkenwald Co. Portland, 


handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





WITH ae ine DoT 
. .. for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
. for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot 
Pre-war formula. 
SITHER KIND: 25¢ & $0< 








saves time and money 


-..saves embarrassment 


Why guess? Let this postal scale 
compute exact postage for you— 
in various classes (including air 
mail) to 12 ounces. Needed in 
every home and business. Ideal 
gift or prize. Cantilever spring 
assures dependability. Sturdy all- 
steel; compact (only 344" high) 
fits in desk drawer. Adjust- 
able for accuracy. Beautiful 
baked-on enamel finish in olive gréen, red, or ivory. 
Wonderful value—only $1.50—pays for itself in $ 
postage saved. If your dealer can't supply, order .50 


direct. Send check, cash, or money order. paid 





ACCURATE PARTS 
12459 Euclid Ave., 
Send postpaid..... 


MFG. COMPANY 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


(color) postal scale. 





(if wanted C.O.D., “check here ) } 
PE di0:b Sa WennMbddrbanaews eb 660s bbnoneehenenn on bunebseneaebe | 
ADDRESS ee ceccceccecccce ‘ 
GOR is tsa ngeecanthttnassatateenacanannel TTT TEC eT 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


$1.50 enclosed. | 








Quotes 


Feet, as 


know them today, are 
on the way out. At the end of 10,000 
years, the little toe will be completely 
gone. Other toes will be retarded. Shoes 


are to blame.—Dr. William J. Stickel, 


executive secretary, National Association 
of Chiropodists. 


We wouldn't think of placing a 
man in an important position without 
first finding out what his wife is like.— 
George Trundle, president, Trundle En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland. 


Don’t be surprised if the next big 
power plant in central Ohio makes use 
of uranium. Atomic energy may be a 
competitor of coal within the next 10 
years.—Dr. John Dunning, director of 
science, Columbia University. 


Only atomic energy will ever stop 
John L. Lewis from playing havoc with 
the Government of the United States.— 
Leslie Carlisle, chemist, Chicago. 


Asking children to do homework 
is simply monstrous. The school man- 
agers ought to be warned by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
lf they required such overtime from the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Chief Justice 
or the Astronomer Royal, they would be 
certified for a mental hospital.—George 
Bernard Shaw, playwright. 


If I felt any better, I couldn’t stand 
it—President Truman. 


French girls are more cultured 
than American girls. They never ask 
whether or not you have a car, what night 
club you can afford, how much you can 
spend. They go walking, cycling, riding 
with you, and then take you home and 
get the old man to open up the best 


bottle of wine in the house. Imagine 
American girls doing that!—Johnny 


Graves, George Washington University 


sophomore. 


Yes, I ought to be elected President 
of the United States. What with the sup- 
port of 3 million vegetarians and _ the 
Townsendites, I should be in.—John Max- 
well, 85, Vegetarian Party candidate for 
president. 


Our system needs crusaders, not de- 
fenders.—Glenn Gardiner, vice-president, 
Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J. 


No one, and I really mean no one, 
not even Drew Pearson, can give definite 
assurances as to when some other nation 
may also have atomic weapons.—Sumner 
T. Pike, commissioner, 
Commission. 


Atomic Energy 


It is my judgment that, despite un- 
certainty and political hysteria, war can 
and will be avoided unless we blunder 
into it.—Ex-Gov. Meyers C. Cooper, Ohio. 


Just a minute: I would like to warn 
the Soviet commandant that he is not the 
dictator of Berlin. He is merely one of 
four commandants.—Maj. Gen. E. O. 
Herbert, British commandant, Berlin. 


Modern man has become a moral 
muttonhead.—Clare Boothe Luce, to grad- 
uates of Creighton University, Omaha. 


Here in my little restaurant I see 
every day the Jekylls and the Hydes. I 
see colonels from Walter Reed who are 
having trouble with their wives. They 
don’t know it, but they are helping me 
compile data for a psychological study. 
—Phil Guarino, cafe owner, Washington, 
D.C., former Boston University professor. 


If we lose the fight for the intelli- 
gence—the brains—of Europe, then all 
the money we pour in is lost.—Sen. 


William L. Knowland (R.-Cal.). 





International 


Cold shoulder. Johnny Graves gets campus reaction to his blast against U.S. girls. 
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Go Tht yeas 


FOR THE BEST VACATION OF YOU 


Go North, South, East or West—there are 
scores of places you and your family will want 
to see and enjoy. Make this year’s vacation 
something special. Let travel experts plan your 
vacation. Wherever you want to go, we’re 
ready to help you plan your trip—to help you 
make your vacation dollars bring more vaca- 
tion pleasure. Full information, advance reser- 


vations are yours for the asking, at no obligation. 


















Campin 'Nesota 
Qnd Montreg) 9- Cang ane for fis 


ightseeing 


South Historic Virginia with its Monti- 


cello, Skyline Drive and Colonial Williamsburg. Roride 
with its cool Gulf breezes and glorious ocean bathing. 
North Carolina with its old South charm. New Orleans 













Wherever you plan to go—everything you'll want to know Advance reservations at no extra cost | 
about transportation, sightseeing, costs, accommodations. Complete infor- Travel tickets, hotel accommedations—all reservations 


mation furnished by a world-wide staff of travel specialists, for trips you. You pay no more to let our travel specialists make. : ; ; 
inside U.S.A.—or out of the country. for your trip! Mail this coupon new while accommodations are stillavoilable. __ 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


! am planning a trip to 


(Name piace where you intend to spend most of your vacation.) 





stopping en route at the following places 





1 will go by auto [] bus (] train [] plane (_] steamship [_] 


| and______m_members of my family will take the trip. 


(number) 


| plan to start my vacation on or about ae 
ate 


| want hotel (or motel) rates at the following places: 








Name Street 








City 
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with its French Quarter and excellent food. Mexico 








We would also like this information, 





Will you buy clothes for your trip? sg 
YesO WNof) 


The answers to the above will be kept 
confidential. You will not be solicited 
by manufacturers or stores. 

' : os} 











Know-how makes them Better ! 


THE MAESTRO'S VIOLIN is a masterpiece RE omg THIS INSISTENCE On perfection makes to- 





_ of perfection. And in this same tradition 

of craftsmanship, Kelly engineers and 
workmen strive constantly for perfection 
in tires. For 54 years—since the days of 
horse and carriage—this painstaking care 
has resulted in tires world-famous for 


day’s Kelly finer than ever. Its super- 
strong cord body is insulated and cush- 
ioned against shock with live rubber. 
And its Armorubber tread is so tough 
it can outwear steel. Depend on Kellys 
for long, safe mileage . . . and on the 





dependability. Kelly Dealer for real service know-how. 


PROVED AND 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
54 YEARS— 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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The Cover. A girl pretty as 
this might make a beautiful corpse. 
And the cool green water she’s play- 
ing in is ever ready to help make her 
one. However, there’s a conspiracy 
afoot to prevent it—sponsored by 
people who love water but think 
drowning is needless. How they plan 
for your safety is outlined in Drown- 


ing—A Killer You Can Escape, 
starting on page 28. 
« o e 
Next Issue. As this issue of 


PATHFINDER went to press, not even 
the editor in charge of planning 
could tell what the next cover pic- 
ture would be. The reason: The Re- 
publican National Convention was 
busy in Philadelphia picking a Pres- 
idential candidate —and the next 
cover. Next issue will bring you an 
intimate word-portrait of the GOP 
choice. 


* * * 


This Issue. “Everything that 
flies,” exclaimed Aviation Editor 
Karl Hess III last week, “flies faster 
than sound.” To support this exag- 
geration, he reports in this issue on 
no fewer than five new supersonic 


planes. 

Even more ominous than jet 
planes are faster-than-sound objects 
without pilots — guided missiles. 


These, incidentally, involve some new 
and startling uses for submarines. 
For an up-to-date report on both, see 
Aviation, page 37. 
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MOLDED SALADS, fruit salads 
or fresh vegetable salads have 


added zest, body and appeal 


when you enhance their good- 
ness with delightful, fresh- 
tasting Sun-Maid Raisins! 





@ Always Fresh! 
@ Sugar-Saving! 


@ Rich in Iron, Calcium, 


Phosphorus! 
@ Choice of Good Cooks 


Everywhere! 





Free! 


@ Write Sun- 
Maid Raisin 
Growers of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. 
PAT-11, Fresno, 
California, 
for your 32- 
page recipe book. 


Lt Costs $0 

LITTLE to Use the BEST 

for Cooking, Baking, 
and Good Eating! 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


and other party bigwigs have privately told friends that Truman's 
cross-country, "non-political" trip was a failure. The President did 
more harm than good with his clumsy, brash handling of local party 
leaders who have since been pouring their complaints into the Demo- 
crats' Washington headquarters. 





does not want to run for Vice President. The former New Dealer went 
quietly to the White House to tell the President that he was "very 
happy" on the Court and that he felt he would weaken, not bolster, 
Truman's chances of re-election. 


—_—- Cn  — OUT eee eee O_O 


mate. O'Mahoney's nomination as Vice-Presidential candidate would do 
much to soothe ruffled Southerners with whom he is popular and would 
satisfy northern Democrats whose economic policies he has supported. 


special session after the conventions. They insist that Truman can 
embarrass the Republicans by forcing the issue on campaign pledges. 
Truman, however, is resisting the pressure, sure that the move would 
boomerang. 


iator, has asked the President to name him Secretary of Labor to 
replace the late Lewis Schwellenbach. Steelman is opposed, however, 


by cabinet members and party big shots, who think he is a political 
weak sister. 


after the Democratic nomination convention. Philip Murray of the CIO 
and William Green of the AFL have told intimates they are willing to 

join forces to strengthen labor's hand in the Presidential elections. 
Principal hitch heretofore: CIO's membership in the World Federation 

of Trade Unions, to which Russian unions belong and which the AFL has 
consistently damned as un-American. 


AS SOON AS THE RAILWAY WAGE DISPUTE IS SETTLED the nation's railroads will 


seek, and probably get, a boost in freight and passenger rates. The 
last rate increase covered only wage raises granted last year. 


TOP ARMY OFFICERS ARE PRESSURING Walter Andrews (R.-N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, to change his mind and run for re- 
election. The brass fears Army expansion will die if Rep. Dewey Short 
(R.-Mo.), ranking GOP committee member and avowed anti-militarist, 
succeeds Andrews. 


THE BRITISH CABINET SPLIT IS DEEPENING. Disputes between Foreign Minister 
Bevin and Chancellor of the Exchequer Cripps, begun over the Palestine 
issue, now extend to Anglo-American relations. Bevin wants a British 
foreign policy independent of the U.S., but Cripps is blocking him. 
Probable outcome: Clement Attlee will quit, Cripps will replace him 
as Prime Minister and Bevin, backed by the tories, will hang on. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS ARE GRAVELY WORRIED over the Finnish elections on 
July 1-2. Although anti-Communists have a slight edge now, experts 
are afraid that Russia's recent cut in reparations and offer of loans 
to Finland may swing the tide. To offset Soviet good-will measures, 
Secretary of State Marshall may launch an all-out campaign to cancel 
Finland's war debts to the U.S. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS FOULING UP the foreign aid administration. He has taken 
Sides in the differences between roving Ambassador W. Averell Harriman 
and ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman. Instead of healing the breach he 
is supporting Harriman's demand for a free hand in Europe and ignoring 
Hoffman's pleas that domestic needs be considered before foreign 
grants are made. 
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Dual-Temp Home Freezer really quick-freezes 
at 15° below zero. Stores up to 70 lbs. of 
frozen food safely for months. A big home 
freezer right in your refrigerator! 
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Dual-Temp Moistrol...the drip tray that auto- 
matically empties itself. Many more out- 
standing features ...see Dual-Temp at your 
Admiral dealer, today. 


ADMIRAL ELECTRIC RANGE 
America’s most beautiful electric range 
with simplified automatic cooking. Just 3 
controls to set... cooks while you’re away! 
Large, flexible oven provides 17 different 
rack positions. Flex-O-Heat “no-skip” con- 
trols give the exact amount of heat needed. 
See the Admiral today! 
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Convention 


Republican delegates are jubilant 
but serious as they meet in Phil- 
adelphia to pick a nominee 
{s PATHFINDER went to this 

ceek, the flood-lit GOP convention at 

Philadelphia still had picked no party 

f hampion. But to PATHFINDER re porters 

scene. the pre-ballot maneuvering 


on the } 
Mt hic h should 


yielded a background stor) 
that was to follow: 


pr CSS 


clarify vividly much 
\ revitalized elephant 
ranged rampant this week through his- 


toric Philadelphia. 


Republican 


Delegates and alternates, party big- 
wigs and small fry wondered 
“Which man will we choose to win with?” 

Timber. Members of the platform 
writing committee breathed a sigh of re- 
lief as word came that Congress in clos- 


only: 


ing had passed the draft, a virtually in- 

tact ERP and a farm program. 
Thereafter the phrasing of other ma- 

jor planks came fairly easily. The conven- 


tion moved toward a declaration for a 
broad international foreign policy. It 


planned new pledges for civil rights leg- 
islation, for protecting the rights and 
obligations of workers and employers, 
qualified support for the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, and strengthening 
the United Nations. 

Underlying the-noise and color and 
factional rivalry was a sober air of rec- 


ognized responsibility. House Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin Jr., the convention's 
permanent chairman, summed it up: 
“The job which the Republican Par- 
ty will take January is bur- 
dened with grave implications .. . not 
only are we going to choose the next 
President of the U.S.: we are going to 
choose an executive to whom all free peo- 
ples of the earth will look for leadership.” 
During the week delegates sized up 
the men who thought they could provide 
that leadership—bald, grinning Harold 
Stassen, sweeping through a lobby with 
a cheery wave; shy Bob Taft. wearing an 
embarrassed grin and doing his best to be 
a glad-hander: stately Arthur Vanden- 
berg, complete with cigar, moving like a 
complacent battleship: amiable Earl War- 
ren, beaming on the crowds: shaggy Joe 
Martin, plain as an old shoe and hoping 
everybody would love him for it; trim 
Tom Dewey, bright, brisk and busy; 
white-maned John Bricker of Ohio: stern 
Ed Martin of Pennsylvania: chipmunk- 
cheeked Charlie Halleck of Indiana. 
Iced Tea & Soft Music. Delegates 
also sampled the candidates’ hospitality 
(easing the sting of $3 dinners) as they 
pushed through campaign headquarters 
to test California orange juice, Minnesota 
cheese, New York soft drinks and Ohio 
iced tea. And they got an endless eye and 
earful of stunts: the live baby elephant 
at Taft headquarters, orchestra music by 
courtesy of Stassen forces, the dozen tele- 


over next 


vision sets at Dewey headquarters, sound- 
trucks blaring campaign songs, im- 
promptu parades, banners and cheering 
sections, bursting into raucous noise. 

But from keynoter Gov. Dwight Green 
of Illinois to Clare Boothe 
Luce of Connecticut convention speakers 
reminded the party of its burden. 

Challenge. From ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover came the most cold-sobe1 
appraisal of the delegates’ task: “If you 
produce no leadership 
fighter for the right. 
nothing of historic significance. 

“If you follow the counsel of those 
who believe that politics is only a game 
to be played for personal advantage, you 
are wasting your time and effort 

“If you temporize with collectivism 
you will stimulate its growth and the de- 
feat of free men. . 

“If you choose your leadership with 
full recognition that only those can lead 
you who believe in your ideals, who seek 
not only victory but the opportunity to 
serve in the fight, then you will issue 
from this hall a clarion call, in as pure 
a note, in as full a tone as that call to 
arms which your political ancestors is- 
sued at Ripon, Wis., when this party was 
born to make all men free. 

“And so I bespeak you tonight to 
make yourselves worthy of the victory.” 

Hoping they could live up to the 
spirit of Hoover’s words, the delegates 
began the voting for their 1948 nominee. 


glamorous 


virile 
you will have done 


here, no 
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GOP Convention. A sober air of “recognized responsibility” lay beneath the carnival of noise and color in Philadelphia. 
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( losing Session 


The big white light on the very top 
of the U.S. Capitol burned brightly 
through the drizzle—official signal that 
Congress was struggling through a night 
session. 

In rapid order, the “must” legisla- 
tion went through. Then, at 7:14 a.m., 
Sunday, temporary Senate presiding ofh- 
cer Irving Ives (R.-N.Y.) banged a jubi- 
lant gavel. Congress stood adjourned, not 
to return before Dec. 31, barring a spe- 
( ial session. 

Legislators kicked over spittoons in 
their haste to leave. A few Republicans, 


including Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, 
grabbed pre-convention cat naps. But 
most grabbed trains, went straight to 


Philadelphia where they could proudly 
tell delegates of the 80th Congress’ 
eleventh hour accomplishments: 

Housing. The House forced Sen. 
Taft to ditch his public housing and slum 
clearance program, got through its own 
bill to permit the RFC to buy up $840 
million worth of G.I. mortgages so banks 
can make more home loans. 

Displaced Persons. A compromise 
hill permits 205,000 European D.P.’s to 
settle here in the next two years. 

Farm Program. House conferees 
forced the Senate to accept stopgap ex- 
tension of 90° -of-parity price supports 
until Jan. 1, 1949. After that a Senate 
plan for lower, more flexible support goes 
into effect. 

Federal Pay Raise. Nearly 500,000 
postal workers will get $450 annual pay 
raises in July: most other Government 
workers get $330. 

Others. Cleared, too, were bills 
which provided $450 million in highway 
grants, extended Atomic Energy Com- 
mission members’ appointments for two 
years. 

Wryly, Democrat Alben Barkley said 
he had never seen “such utter chaos” in 
bill-passing. The fact remained that Con- 
gress had overlooked only a few impor- 
tant measures—the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
housing bill, Mundt anti-Communist bill, 
margarine tax repeal, and civil rights. 
Most of the unpassed bills could be acted 
on next year. 

Only one might be too late: Shelved 
was a $65 million loan to the U.N. to 
build its world capital in New York. 
When the U.N. assembly meets in Paris 
next fall, delegates might use this as an 
excuse to move the capital back to Eu- 
rope. 


ERP Se ‘rapes Through 


When the smoke lifted last week, the 
European Recovery Program appropria- 
tion was through Congress—95% intact. 

A “compromise” bill gave Economic 
Cooperation Administrator Paul Hoffman 
$4 billion to last 12 to 15 months. Com- 
bined with the $1.055 billion appropri- 
ated earlier, this would give ECA only 
$245 million than Truman asked. 
The total foreign aid bill, including help 
for China, came to $6.03 billion. 


less 
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Acme 
Homecoming. A barnstorming Truman 
was in good humor still. (SEE: Traveler) 


Repair Job. In final form, the bill 
was a clear victory for State Secretary 
George Marshall and Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg, who led the fight to restore $2 
billion the House cut from ECA’s funds. 
These cuts, Marshall insisted, would have 
reduced ERP to a “mere relief program.” 


Red Hot Draft 


Whether it liked it or not, the nation 
had its first postwar draft. The bill passed 
on adjournment eve by hesitant legisla- 
tors will bring the armed services to more 
than two million men, about 50% above 
present strength. 

In its first year, the draft will call 
only 200,000 men between the ages of 19 
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Late snack. Tea helped Langer keep 
the Senate up all night. (SEE: Session) 





and 25 (about one in every 40). Thou- 
sands of youngsters joined the National 
Guard and other reserves to gain im- 
munity before Truman signed the bill. 
For 166,000 18-year-olds, the bill offers a 
bargain escape from uncertainty: a~-12- 
month term for volunteers, nine months 
less than draftees must serve. Draft calls 
won't begin before September. 

Photo Finish. To the last, Senate 
sponsors feared their bill might not sur- 
vive Senate filibusters by Wallace-ite 
Glen Taylor and Republican William 
Langer. After 17 hours, a technicality 
finally seated Taylor, and the draft 
breezed through the Senate, blew down 
House opposition and landed on Harry 
Truman’s desk. 


The Missouri Traveler 


While Republicans sweated out the 
nomination of the man they believe will 
be the next President, the current White 
House occupant was home again, survey 
ing the results of his western tour, and 
set to “veto some more bills.” 

Harry Truman had chatted in folksy 
fashion with 2.5 million voters in 68 brief 
Pullman-platform appearances and _ five 
major speeches. Not until he reached 
Spokane did he hit on what was to be- 
come the major theme of his trip: the 
record of the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress. Thereafter he played it to the 
hilt. The Congress was first “the worst in 
history,” and then “the second worst in 
history.” It was the servant of “the spe- 
cial interests” and the stumbling block 
in the path of progress. 


With the 


sooner or 


conviction which 
later seems to come to all oc- 
cupants of the White House, Harry Tru- 
man said flatly: “I think I represent the 
people.” Everyone who disagreed with 
him felt the lash of his tongue. 

Old Red Joe. Creating a mild up- 
roar, he also painted a casual off-the-cuff 
picture of the Russian dictator which 
many thought didn’t agree with the facts. 
“T like old Joe Stalin,” he said with a 
mellow smile. “He is a good fellow but 
he is a prisoner of the Politburo. He 
would make certain agreements and he 
would keep those agreements, but they 
won't let him keep them.” 

Crowds along the Truman trail 
were friendly, reasonably large, reason 
ably enthusiastic. In Los Angeles, for his 
biggest show, upwards of a million peo 
ple lined the streets. California State 
Democratic Chairman James Roosevelt 
said he thought the trip had helped the 
Democrats. But experienced reporters 
along on the trip doubted it, sized up the 
crowds as mainly curious 


serene 


Objection Overruled 


In one the 80th Congress 
lived up to the President’s charge that it 
resembled the post-Civil-War Congress 
which bedeviled Andrew Johnson: With 
monotonous regularity it overrode Harry 
Truman’s vetoes of major bills. 

Not since Johnson’s day had a Con 


respect 


consistently rejected Presiden 


oTress so 
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Tragedy. It rode an airliner, left only 


tial objections to its laws. In its first ses- 
sion, the 80th overrode the Truman veto 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. During its clos- 
ing session it overrode a of the 
income-tax cut. In its last week, it tossed 
veto messages back in the President’s 
teeth as fast as he sent them to Capitol 
Hill. 

In quick succession, Congress over- 
rode vetoes of: 

1. A bill boosting old-age assistance 
and exempting independent news vendors 
from social security laws. Truman had 
called it “far short” of meeting minimum 
needs. 

2. A $975.9 million Labor Depart- 
ment appropriations bill shifting the U.S. 
Employment Service to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

3. The Reed-Bulwinkle bill, exempt- 
ing railroad reorganizations from certain 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. 

The record-setting was not one-sided. 
In a little over three years in office, the 
President had vetoed 137 bills. This gave 
him third place in history after Grover 
Cleveland (584 vetoes in two full terms) 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt (633 vetoes in 
12 years). 


veto 


Coal Compromise? 


Blustering John L. Lewis borrowed 
a page from the scrapbook of blustering 
Pancho Villa—Mexican badman who 
called off a 1917 raid when the World 
Series threatened to crowd it off front 
pages. 

Aware that the GOP convention 
would steal the headlines, Lewis shot his 
own publicity bolt well ahead of time. 
Last Friday, during coal wage talks in 
Washington, he angrily threw his 215 
pounds into a fisticuff challenge to an- 
other heavyweight—270-pound operator- 
spokesman Charles O’Neill. Federal Me- 
diator Cyrus Ching sent them back to 
their corners before a blow was struck. 
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ashes behind. (SEE: Finale in Flames) 


But he couldn’t budge Lewis’ stand: 
Refusal to talk wages until operators un- 
tied legal snarls entangling the miners’ 
$40 million welfare fund. (One suit pre- 
vented its use for $100 monthly old-age 
pensions; another sought to block pay- 
ment of $20 million in distress benefits.) 

Action. Gloomily, Ching brought his 
problems to the President, who promptly 
named a three-man fact-finding board. It 
was assumed that the board would seek 
an anti-strike injunction to bring the min- 
ers back to work without a contract July 
5, when their 12-day vacations end. This 
in itself would not settle anything, but 
might avoid national emergency. 

Tuesday morning, the break came. 
In his first all-for-Lewis decision, Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough haughtily dis- 
missed the operators’ suit, ruling that 
Lewis’ pension plan did not violate the 


Acme 
Linder. A grand jury charged him with 
lobbying for Linder. (SEE: Sour Crop) 





Taft-Hartley Act. Thus, he broke the 
deadlock and opened the way for new 
wage talks. 

Result might be coal-truce headlines 
sometime after Republican Lewis returns 
from Philadelphia—and before the cur- 
rent coal contract expires June 30. 





Finale in Flames 


Earl Carroll had always gloried in 
the spectacular. As a youth, he wrote 
lyrics for tenor Enrico Caruso. Later, he 
won fame for his Vanities girl shows, his 
Times Square penthouse, and the resplen- 
dent restaurant he ran on Hollywood's 
Sunset Blvd. 

Unhappily, Carroll’s most spectacu- 
lar show was his last. Last Thursday, 
three miles northeast of Mount Carmel, 
Pa., a United Airlines DC-6, carrying the 
54-year-old showman and 42 other pas- 
sengers, crashed into a 60,000-volt power 
line. All aboard died. Searchers found 
Carroll’s wallet containing more than 
$1,000, a baby’s purse with a penny in it. 

Nobody knew exactly how it hap- 
pened. In a tone grim with anxiety, pilot 
George Warner Jr. had radioed: “New 
York, New York, this is an emergency 
descent.” Witnesses on the ground said 
a smoking left wing had apparently 
caused him to risk a landing in the Appa- 
lachian Mts. Before crashing in flames, 
the plane wavered 30 feet above the 
ground, narrowly, and probably deliber- 
ately, missing a colliery where 80 men 
were working. 

Grounded Again? Airline and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration officials 
rushed to the scene, got there shortly 
after most of Mt. Carmel’s fire depart- 
ment returned from a parade 30 miles 
away. A burning question haunted inves- 
tigators: Were the DC-6s, recently re- 
turned to service after four months of 
grounding for safety alterations, still un- 
safe? 

To United and three other airlines, 
the question was also expensive. If CAA 
again grounds the “sixes,” it might in- 
volve a loss of revenue comparable to the 
$12 million the previous grounding cost 
them. 


Sour Crop 


Tom Linder looks as if he’d be at 
home in blue jeans and straw hat, pilot- 
ing a mule-powered plow through the red 
clay of his native north Georgia. 

No doubt this folksy quality has 
helped keep the balding, outspoken, pro- 
fessional Southerner long and_ firmly 
planted in office as State Commissioner 
of Agriculture. Linder also has a power- 
ful harangue sheet in his official farm 
bulletin, and Georgians often have won- 
dered why he never ran for Governor. 

Last week they got a possible hint: 
A Federal grand jury in Washington, 
D.C., made Linder a reluctant celebrity— 
the first man to be indicted under the two- 
year-old Lobbying Act. The charge was 
that he used his job to push national 
legislation helpful to his personal specu- 
lations in the commodity market. Speci- 
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fically he was accused of (1) failing to 
register as a lobbyist, and (2) criminal 
conspiracy. If a court convicts him of 
both, he faces up to three years in jail, 
$15,000 in fines. 

Just Friends. Indicted with Linder 
were Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
J. C. McDonald, New York cotton broker 
Robert Harriss, and National Farm Com- 
mittee secretary Ralph Moore (formerly 
a frequent visitor in Agriculture Com- 
mittee rooms). They had agreed, the in- 
dictment said, that Moore should lobby 
for legislation they wanted, but should 
not register lest it reveal their personal 
financial interests. 

All four denied ‘guilt. Said McDon- 
ald: The indictment is “just politics.” 


Long on Taxes 


After only two months as Louisiana’s 
Governor, Earl Long was playing his late 
brother Huey’s favorite game like an ex- 
pert: taxing the poor to pay the poor. 

In the first week of Earl’s new beer 
tax ($10 a barrel), brew-bibbing dropped 
30° as poor men went dry to help pay 
$60 million in veterans’ bonuses. 

The state sales tax went up from 1% 
to 2°. Equally fearsome was a new 9¢- 
per-gallon gasoline tax, levied to help 
pay for $50-$90 monthly old age pen- 
sions, hospitalization and school lunches. 
\bout the only poor man’s tax Long 
hadn’t raised was the one on cigarettes: 
He hoped to jack that soon to 8¢ a pack. 


Senate Switch? 


Uneasily, Republican leaders in Con- 
gress stopped counting their Presidential 
chickens last week long enough to admit 
an uncomfortable possibility: they might 
lose the Senate. 

Almost obscured in the three-ring 
circus of Convention Week was the fact 
that GOP control of the upper house 
hangs by the slender thread of four seats 

-all in doubtful territory which could 
easily swing Democratic. 

The present Senate line-up (51 Re- 
publicans, 45 Democrats) came about in 
1946 with a sensational nine-seat GOP 
gain which surprised even optimistic Re- 
publicans. Many of the Democratic seats 
that year were in marginal states. 

Of the 32 seats up for election this 
year, 18 are Republican, 14 Democratic. 
Seven Republican seats are in safe Repub- 
lican territory, 11 are doubtful. Only four 
Democratic seats are doubtful, 10 (in the 
Solid South) are safe. As one Republican 
put it bluntly: “We'll have to run like 
hell to stand still.” Four victories in the 
1] shaky Republican states would give 
the Democrats a majority of 49 of the 
Senate’s 96 members. 

The Odds. Both Republican and 
Democratic dopesters agree in general on 
their chances in four disputed states: 
Montana, Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Oklahoma. Millionaire Democrat James 
FE. Murray, who now holds the contested 
Montana seat, is generally expected to 
have heavy going. 

Contested seats in Kentucky, West 
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Under fire. Labor gunned for Ball... 





as woolmen backed Robertson... 








Pathfinder, Acme, Wide World 
... and Dworshak hoped he could keep 
Idaho’s voters in line. (SEE: Senate) 


Virginia and Oklahoma are currently Re- 
publican, but Kentucky’s John Sherman 
Cooper faces a normally Democratic elec- 
torate and West Virginia’s Chapman 
Revercomb will have a job explaining to 
mineworker-voters how he happened to 
support the Taft-Hartley Act. The retire- 
ment of millionaire oilman E. H. Moore 
leaves Oklahoma’s normally Democratic 
seat open to recapture. Picking up these 
three and dropping Montana would give 
the Democrats 47 seats, one short of a 
48-48 tie, 2 short of a majority. 

From there on, it’s anybody’s guess 
—and the guessing centers on eight now- 
Republican seats: Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Wyoming. 

Of these, Illinois (incumbent: World 
War I Navy Cross winner C. Wayland 
“Curley” Brooks), Iowa (quiet George 
A. Wilson), and Michigan (ace investi- 
gator Homer Ferguson) are generally 
considered safe for the Republicans. 

Long Shots. Of the five remaining 
GOP doubtfuls, Idaho’s white-haired, 
blunt ex-newspaperman Henry C. Dwor- 
shak and Delaware’s ex-governor, C. 
Douglass Buck, are on shaky ground. 
Minnesota’s independent Joe Ball will 
almost certainly have to run against 
Minneapolis’ popular Democratic Mayor 
Hubert Humphrey, may also face Répub- 
lican nomination troubles. Wyoming's 
wealthy, Welsh-born woolgrower, E. V. 
Robertson, faces popular Democratic 
Gov. Lester C. Hunt; and in New Jersey 
Republican battles over the Senatorial 
nomination have created deep divisions. 

One thing: could remove most of 
these contests from the realm of specula- 
tion: A real Republican Presidential 
landslide would probably carry all doubt- 
ful states along with the Presidency. 


Just & Sufficient 


There was nothing slow-moving 
about the reaction of Washington’s con- 
servative Evening Star, when reporter 
Thomas Buchanan Jr. admitted under 
questioning that he was a member of the 
Communist Party. Five minutes later 
Buchanan was fired. 

Last week members of the Washing- 
ton Newspaper Guild chapter voted on 
whether or not to fight Buchanan’s case. 
Their executive board had split five to 
four over whether the firing was a breach 
of contract. The Star had admitted Bu- 
chanan’s character, reputation and work 
were excellent. The sole issue, it said, 
was his C.P. membership. Because the 
contract provided for dismissal for “just 
and sufficient cause” the board majority 
upheld the Star. C.P. membership, they 
said, was just and sufficient cause. 

Split. The board minority, however, 
disagreed sharply, warned that the case 
might set a precedent for firings based 
solely on political beliefs, asked for a poll 
of the membership. 

When the ballots were counted, 
Guildsmen found they had upheld the 
board majority. By a vote of 251 to 163 
(whole city membership: about 1,000) 
they refused to go to bat for Buchanan. 
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In Old New York. Their helmets 
gleaming, Mayor O’Dwyer’s finest 
played Keystone cops to highlight a 
Fifth Ave. parade which a_ million 


watched. Celebrating Greater New 
York’s 50th Anniversary Jubilee, gar- 
rulous oldsters told how the city’s popu- 
lation grew from 3.3 million in 1898 to 





International 


8 million today. But parade-happy kids 
saw the contrast—in streamlined “48 
fire trucks idling behind yesteryears’ 
horse-drawn engines. 





Codes, Sex & Ciphers 


It is now almost two months since 
Set. James McMillin stalked out of the 
American House in Moscow to live with 
his Soviet love, sexy Galina Dunaeva Bi- 
conish. The story has vanished from the 
headlines, but its implications linger to 
haunt the men who protect the codes and 
ciphers that embassy-worker McMillin 
may have betrayed. To find out the exact 
state of affairs, PATHFINDER reporters 
quizzed six of the nation’s top intelli- 
gence experts and Galina’s American hus- 
band, Sgt. John Biconish. Though all de- 
liberately talked in generalities, their 
stories—taken as a whole—cleared up 
much of the confusion. 

This much was clear: 

1. As a mere technical sergeant, Mc- 
Millin would not normally have worked 
with codes and ciphers unless the Ad- 
jutant General cleared him for such an 
assignment on request from the military 
attache in Moscow. The A.G.’s office de- 
nies having such clearance on file, a fact 
which indicates McMillin was not a cryp- 
tographer as reported in the press. 

2. Even if McMillin were a cryp- 
tographer, chances are slim that he could 
have taken with him the secrets of any of 
the nation’s top-secret coding devices. 
Normal security practices bar their use in 
easily-seized outposts like the Moscow 
embassy. For this reason diplomatic 
codes are traditionally easy to break, 
and were a standing joke to cryptanalysts 
for 15 years before World War II. 
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3. At worst, McMillin could have 
taken with him the “secret” of an out- 
moded electric coding machine used in 
one form or another by every major 
power. These machines look like tele- 
types. The operator pounds out the mes- 
sage in plain language and it comes out 
coded for sending by radio or cable. To 
change codes, operators merely insert 
new governing units. When U.S. experts 
reproduced the Japanese version of such 
a coding machine in their labs, the mes- 
sages they decoded gave unheeded tip- 
offs on Pearl Harbor, later helped win 
the battles of Coral Sea and Midway. 

4. After McMillin went AWOL, the 
U.S. undoubtedly switched codes in its 
270 diplomatic outposts. This prevents 
disclosure of messages sent in the future. 
But it will not protect past messages 
which Russian cryptanalysts have on file 
and will try to break with McMillin’s 
help. It is not generally known, but the 
Russians keep a copy of every radiogram 
sent or received by the U.S. embassy— 
since each message goes through the 
Moscow state radio. 

“Anything the Russians get hold of 
in this manner, they will exploit for prop- 
aganda,” code-wise Rear Adm. Ellis M. 
Zacharias (ret.) told PATHFINDER, “just 
as we exploited the Gouzenko incident.” 
(The September 1945 desertion in Ot- 
tawa of Soviet code clerk Igor Gouzenko 
produced the plot for the anti-Russian 
movie, The Iron Curtain.) 

5. Outlining what the Russians 
might get, columnist Drew Pearson in- 
sisted last fortnight that past radiograms 


revealed plans for U.S. Army entrench- 
ment behind the Pyrenees in the event of 
war, defense of the Rhine in co-opera- 
tion with France, and support of Iran in 
the event of Soviet invasion. Top-level 
sources pooh-poohed this, claimed that 
no envoy in a forward area would get 
copies of overall U.S. defense plans. Said 
one intelligence officer: “I’m certain that 
not even our top occupation authorities 
in Germany know exactly what Washing- 
ton plans in the event of war.” 


No Apron Strings 


For 15 years the residents of Norris, 
Tenn., lived in a model town run by the 
U.S. Government. Last week the far- 
famed and much-criticized experiment in 
planned living went on the auction-block 
—and private enterprise took over. 

Highest bidder ($2,107,500) was 27- 
year-old Pacific war veteran Henry David 
Epstein, acting for a syndicate of Phila- 
delphia businessmen. Epstein’s bid easily 
topped the Norris Citizens Development 
Corporation’s $1.9 million. 

Epstein promised that Norris (1,284 
acres, 341 dwellings, a schoolhouse and 
central business building) would be run 
“in the same manner as it has been run 
by TVA.” Every householder, he said, 
would be given a chance to buy his home. 

Launched. Norrisites were worried 
about the prices the new owners might 
set on their dwellings, but some expressed 
relief at being out from under TVA’s 
paternalistic hand. Afoot already are 
plans for incorporation, municipal elec- 
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tions, and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent city government, barred for 15 
years by Federal control. 


Governors at Work 
Gov. Dewey of New York worked 


hard for candidate Dewey. 

Gov. Warren of California worked 
hard for candidate Warren. 

Gov. Herbert of Ohio worked hard 
for candidate Taft. 

Gov. Youngdahl of Minnesota work- 
ed hard for candidate Harold E. Stassen. 

Govs. Duff of Pennsylvania and Sig- 
ler of Michigan didn’t quite know whom 
they were working for. They hoped it 
would be candidate Vandenberg. 

Gov. Driscoll of New Jersey didn’t 
work much at all, but he did comment 
drily that if all the claims for his state’s 
votes in the Republican Convention were 
true, New Jersey would have 105 dele- 
gates instead of its actual 35. 

Matters of States. Meeting in 
Portsmouth, N.H., last week for their 
10th annual conference, 40 of America’s 
state and territorial governors engaged in 
an unabashed, politics-dominated, three- 
day preview of the GOP convention. After 
it was all over, Dewey claimed with a 
happy smile that he had picked up 
enough delegates to clinch the nomina- 
tion. Others were more cautious, but 
everybody knew that many of the deals 
which would be disclosed in Philadelphia 
had been made in Portsmouth. 

Matters of Record. Before they 
quit, the governors passed resolutions 
calling for “an adequate civilian defense 
program”; a strengthened National 
Guard; abandonment of Federal taxes on 
gasoline and highways; statehood for 


\laska and Hawaii; expanded Federal- 
state airport program; more flood con- 
trol, and separation of Federal and state 
functions. 
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Clambake. The Deweys looked for votes 





Along The American Way 


The American Repository 


An avalanche of postwar prob- 
lems poured upon the 80th Congress. 
Domestic issues, many of them difficult 
and politically touchy, had to be con- 
sidered. Foreign situations, clouded 
with uncertainties, had to be acted 
upon. Advocates of long-range “re- 
forms” pressed for decisions. 

The Congress waded through an 
extraordinary amount of work. The 
going was not made easier by party 
differences with the White House nor 
by the approaching Presidential cam- 
paign. 

No Congress, certainly, can ex- 
pect to please all the people all the 
time. The record of the 80th, never- 
theless, must be acclaimed as a victory 
for representative government. 


* » * 


Virtually every important meas- 
ure before this Congress boiled with 
controversy. In committees and on the 
floor the facts were sifted out, the 
opinions were voiced, compromises 
were proposed, and decisions were 
made. Senate and House frequently 
disagreed. These are the processes of 
representative government. 

No rubber stamping. No action 
without study and discussion. 

When European aid loomed up 
last year as a major subject, nearly 
half the members, many at their own 
expense, spent “vacations” overseas, 
seeking sound information. 

One may stand for or against the 
European aid measures as adopted. 
Good features and bad appear to be 
mingled in them. Be that as it may, 
Congress undertook to obtain all the 
facts to be had, and to mold the half- 
baked original proposals into meas- 
ures that at least have a chance to be 
effective. 

A timely tax reduction provided 
relief for citizens struggling with in- 


‘flated prices. 


The plausible, costly and essen- 
tially un-American Universal Military 
Training bill was put aside. 

The agitators’ pets, including 
bills to perfect human nature, bills to 
correct age-old evils right now, and 
bills that effectively subvert local gov- 
ernment, failed to pass. The principles 
of constitutional government were re- 
spected. 


The limelight floods its glamor 
upon the Presidential nominees. Mil- 
lions will vote this fall without know- 
ing so much as the names of their can- 
didates for Congress. 

Yet it is Congress, the legislative 
branch, and not the executive, that 





Harris & Ewing 


Wheeler McMillen. Pat for the 80th. 


most truly personifies American free- 
dom. Should Americans ever become 
so heedless of the value of liberty- as 
to deserve despotism, the executive 
and not Congress will provide the 
despot. 


Every American has the right 
to criticize his public servants. To 
criticize the acts of Congress, and 
follies or errors of individual mem- 
bers, always stands in order. But to 
ridicule Congress as an institution ex- 
hibits a stupid and irresponsible folly 
which can endanger the very freedom 
that permits criticism. Such ridicule 
can imperil liberty itself. Congress 
has all-too long been the butt of car- 
toonists and gagsters who overlook the 
source of their own freedom. 

Men have always had executives. 
All the chiefs, kings, czars and tyrants 
were executives. Only when govern- 
ments have had legislatures equal to 
the executive in power have men had 
individual freedom. 


One may agree or differ with 
President Truman’s remark, so reck- 
less that he soon qualified it, that this 
has been “the worst Congress.” The 
fact is that the 80th Congress has been 
an excellent Congress. It has set up 
an admirable record for having passed 
constructive legislation, defeated bad 
bills, and deferred doubtful proposals. 

The far more important fact is 
that the 80th Congress has lived up to 
its constitutional obligations to a free 
people. 


by Wheeler McMillen 


| 


| 
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as governors conferred. (SEE: At Work) | 
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Talk 





Envoy to Presidente 


Washington’s Embassy Row is fast 
becoming a campus where Latin envoys 
can grow up to be presidentes. 

In this year’s “graduating class” is 
handsome, 42-year-old Galo Plaza Lasso, 
Ecuadorian Ambassador to U.S. from 
1944 to 1946, and now due for confirma- 
tion as duly-elected president of Ecuador. 
\s a youth, Plaza sold apples in New 
York after his father cut off his allow- 
ance, As a Washington diplomat, he en- 
hanced his political appeal by spurning 
striped pants and writing a somewhat 
stodgy treatise on Latin America’s role in 
the United Nations. 

Follow the Leader. In using the 
prestige of a Washington ambassadorship 
as a wedge for the top job at home, Plaza 
trod a trail blazed by other envoys—like 
Haiti’s chubby Elie Lescot, Colombia’s 
Enrique Olaya Herrera, Chile’s Carlos 
Guillermo Davila and three Panamanians. 
\ll moved from Washington embassies to 
presidential mansions. 

Newest trend may be a reversal of 
this process, with the presidente going 
to Washington for pasture after a revolu- 
tion or election deposes him. Right now, 
the State Department buzzes with rumors 
that deposed presidente Higinio Morinigo 
will take over as the next Para- 
guayan Ambassador to the U.S. 


soon 


No Pepper, Please 


Republican National Chairman B. 
Carroll Reece leans to the right of his 
party, while Florida Democrat Sen. 
Claude Pepper lists to the left of his. 
They have, in fact, almost nothing in 
common—except that they look alike. 


Last week this cost a Washington cab 





driver money. For the mistake of calling 
rock-ribbed Reece “Senator Pepper,” he 
got from Reece (1) a dirty look, and (2) 
no tip. 


SOS 


Gen. Gervasio Artigas of Uruguay is 
on his way out of the cellar at last. 

The general—in stone—is a gift from 
the people of Uruguay to the people of 
the U.S. But for several months “Uru- 
guay’s George Washington” (1774-1850) 
has been a forgotten man in a State De- 
partment warehouse, kept from the light 
of day and a proper public pedestal by 
a law which says foreign gifts must be ac- 
cepted by act of Congress. Congress 
neglected to accept the general, so he 
stayed in storage. 

Last week, in the closing days of 
the session, Sen. Harry P. Cain (R.- 
Wash.) made an alarming report: The 
general, apparently crowded out of the 
warehouse proper, was standing in the 


mud—and was slowly sinking. Already 
he was shin-deep. Emergency action 


would have to be taken. Congress re- 
sponded quickly. decided by voice vote 
to accept the statue. 

Only one problem remains: Where 
to put him? That will probably be de- 
cided by the National Park Service. 


Tied Up 


Idaho’s Sen. Glen H. Taylor was in 
the fine, humorous mood which comes 
over legislators when they get into late 
night meetings in the closing days of a 
Congressional session. 

The hour was nearing midnight; 
with mock injury in his voice the third 
party Vice-presidential candidate took 
time out to tell the Senate how he had 
been “smeared.” 

First, he said, a magazine ran his 
picture. Then it ran the picture of a 
Russian plane, the Yak 9. Then it ran 
a letter from a reader who compared the 
design on Taylor’s tie to the insignia on 
the Yak 9, and asked: “Is the Senator 
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No kin. Being mistaken for Pepper (left) put Reece in a huff. (SEE: No Pepper) 
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No Yak. Taylor’s star was Wallace, not 
Stalin. (SEE: Tied Up) 


a member of the Soviet armed forces?” 
Yuk. While Taylor’s colleagues 
chuckled, he remarked that he had “been 
accused of being tainted and ‘reddish,’ 
but that is the first time I have been 
actually accused of being a member of 
the armed forces of the Soviet Union.” 

The truth was, said Taylor, that the 
five-pointed star on the Yak “could have 
come out of the flag behind the presiding 
officer in the Senate this moment, just 
as well as it could have come off a Yak 
fighter plane.” As for the design on his 
necktie, Taylor waved it aloft and called 
on Louisiana’s excitable Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender, sitting at a neighboring desk, 
to look at it. 

Verdict. “The design is a sort of 
a maple leaf,” Taylor said. “I will let 
the senior Senator from Louisiana say. I 
ask the Senator, is not that more of a 
maple leaf than a star?” 

“Tt certainly is,” Ellender agreed. 

“We have the word of one of the 
most distinguished members of the Sen- 
ate,” Taylor said gravely, “that the de- 
sign is more of a maple leaf than of a 
star.” 

Innocent. The tie, he added, was 
“sent to me by a former Democratic pre- 
cinct committeeman in Idaho, who is now 
with the new [ Wallace] party. He would 
not know a Communist or a Yak if he saw 
one face to face.” 


V. P. At Large 


The race for Vice President on the 
Democratic ticket was still wide open 
this week. Any of the Senate’s 45 Dem- 
ocrats could say to himself: “I may be 
it”’—except two. Montana’s James E. 
Murray was born in St. Thomas, Ontario, 
New York’s Bob Wagner in Nastatten, 
Germany. Vice Presidents, the Constitu- 
tion says, must be the same as Presidents: 
“natural-born” citizens of the U.S. 
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The World 


Operation Asia 


Burma’s swing to the left may open 
the East to a Communist push 
if Stalin is stopped in Europe 


In the hot, still Sunday afternoon 
air, the red-white-blue flag of the five- 
month-old Burma Republic hung limp as 
a wet towel above the former British 
Government House at Rangoon. Shaded 
from the searing sun, Premier Thakin Nu 
(Thakin is an honorary title meaning 
“lord” or “master”) addressed a mass 
meeting of his new United Left Party. 

At 42, a veteran of 25 years in Bur- 
mese politics, Thakin Nu was making one 
of his last public appearances as a Bur- 


mese official, When Burma’s “strong 
man” U (for “Uncle”) Aung San was 


murdered last July, Thakin Nu succeeded 
him as head of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League. Quite naturally when 
Burma*, after Jan. 4, obtained inde- 
pendence after 62 years of British rule, 
Thakin Nu became first minister of the 
new republic. 

But he had made one thing clear be- 
fore he took the job: He would remain 
in office only during the transition to true 
nationhood. After that he planned to re- 
tire to a monastery. 

Change of Plans. Thakin Nu plans 
to leave office July 20, although Burma’s 
emergency is by no means over. Twice a 
battlefield in World War II, the country 
still has a lot of economic fences to mend. 
Thakin Nu has begun the mending and 
has no intention of letting successors 
botch it. His Sunday afternoon audience 
sot assurance that even in retirement he 
plans to keep a light brown finger in 
polities. 

Capitalism must go, Thakin Nu said. 
Industries must be nationalized. Burma 
must be purged of foreign political and 
economic dominance. 

Union Now. He called for union of 
“true” Burmese leftists under the banner 
of Marxism, advocated economic and 
friendly ties with Russia and its eastern 
European satellites. But he didn’t bar 
similar bonds with others, meaning the 
kritish, “provided they have good inten- 
tions.” 

In London, The Daily Express, prime 
advocate of strong empire, used its big- 
cest headline type for a page-one banner: 
“Burma Goes Communist.” More cau- 
tiously, The Daily Mail, supporter of 
Winston Churchill’s Conservative Party, 
said: “Burma is all set to go Communist.” 

London had good reason to show 
alarm. To save dollars, the British were 
only too glad to grant independence to 
their Asiatic ward. But they still have a 
big stake in Burma—a $400 million in- 





*The Burmese take great stock in their as- 


trologers’ predictions. Originally, parliament voted 
independence effective Jan. 6. The astrologers said 
“no—the stars were not right.”’ Parliament obedi- 
ently advanced independence two days to the astro 


logically “‘right’?” moment 
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vestment in tin, oil, lead, silver and teak. 

British financial circles feared the 
There rumors that Burma 
would tear away from the sterling bloc, 
adopt some form of adulterated currency 
that would limit their business to Russia 
alone. And Thakin Nu lessened this un- 
ease not a whit by such moves as nation- 
alizing the British-owned Irrawaddy Flo- 
tille Co., which brings southern Burma 
exports down the river, without a hint 
of paying the ex-owners for it. 

Other features in Thakin Nu’s sharp 
turn to the left added to the Attlee gov- 
ernment’s qualms. He holds that Western 
ideology offers nothing to Burma, but 
Marxism does. A cabinet colleague said: 
“We follow the line which is best for 
Burma, not what somebody who has never 
seen Burma decides is good for us.” 


worst. were 


No. 1 Burmese. Thakin Nu’s turn to the left alarmed Attlee. 


For his pet United Left Party, Tha- 
kin Nu woos Socialists, the People’s 
Volunteer Party and the so-called “White 
Flag” Communists, all allied in the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. Burma 
has two Communist factions. One, the 
“Red Flags,” broke away from the 
AFPFL, instigated strikes, looting and 
raiding, were promptly outlawed. The 
“White Flags” are tolerated, although 
they have been suspected of plotting a 
coup in the Czechoslovakia pattern. 

Eastward Ho. Whether or not he 
knows it, Thakin Nu is playing with fire, 
maybe inviting a serious case of burned 
fingers. Burma—along with India, China, 
Indonesia and other Asiatic nations—is a 
way point on Stalin’s route to world con- 
quest as important as Germany, France 
and Italy. When Russia is stopped in 
Western Europe, Stalin is bound to turn 
east. And Burma’s number would pop up. 


Fresh Greens for Fritz 


Frau Freda Meunch, a thin, tired 
Frankfurt housewife, reached for a blue 
sugar bowl which had held no sugar for 
months. She fished out a handful of worn 
Reichsmark notes, stuffed them into her 
pocket and hurried from the house. 

Five blocks away she took her place 
at the end of a long line in front of a 
bank. An hour later she had worked her 
way up to a teller’s window. She handed 
over the old notes, got back crisp, clean, 
U.S.-printed bills. 

They were Deutschemarks—the new 
legal tender issued this week to 45 million 
Germans in the western occupation zones. 
The inflation-crazy Reichsmark was dead, 
condemned by Allied decree to the limbo 
of worthless currency. 

Stale Dough. Currency reform was 
long overdue. With 1,000% more paper 
money in circulation than when Hitler 


came into power, the Reichsmark didn’t 
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have the buying power of tailor-made 
American cigarettes. The Allies’ plan to 
issue 10 billion new marks is aimed at 
wiping out 70% of the value of the Reichs- 
mark and giving Germany a more stable 
money for doing business under ERP. 

Because Berlin is under four-power 
control, the Deutschemark won’t be used 
in the three western sectors of the Ger- 
man capital. To make sure, the Russians 
stopped inbound passenger traffic by rail- 
road and highway, virtually halted barge 
and rail freight from the West. 

If this blockade remained, the prin- 
cipal sufferers would be the 2 million 
Germans of the U.S., British and French 
Zones of Berlin. They depend on the 
Western Allies for the essentials of life. 
At week’s end, the big three of the West 
had only a secant 30 days’ stockpile of 
food and coal (for factories) in Berlin. 

Reunion in Berlin, At this point in 
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the developing crisis, the Russians agreed 
to a big four currency parley. It was the 
first rosy development in the East vs. 
West struggle for Germany since Mar. 
20, when the Russians had walked out of 
the Four-Power Allied Control Council, 
and stayed out. 


Rugged Shepherd 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, looks and acts the part 
ofa fighter. He is one of the precious few 
anti-Communists behind the Lron Curtain 
who dares to speak out against the Mos- 
cow-bossed overlords. 

The 56-year-old spiritual leader of 
Hungary’s more than 5 million Catholics 
(68% of the population) does his fight- 
ing in sermons, in pastoral letters read 
from pulpits and in heated protests to 
officials within and beyond 
borders. 

With painful memories of what Cath- 
olic action had done to the Communist 
cause in Italy’s April elections, the Hun- 
garian government declared war on 
Mindszenty and his church. It announced 
that Hungary’s 4,183 parochial schools 
must use textbooks published by the state. 

Never, Mindszenty said, would he 
permit the church schools to use govern- 
ment textbooks. He said they “preach 
class hate,” belittle Hungary’s historical 
figures. 


Hungary’s 


Tug of War. The government, actu- 
ally bossed by Vice Premier Matyas 
Rakosi, Hungary’s Comintern-trained No. 
1 Communist, got tougher. It announced 
a program for taking over the church 
schools lock, stock and desk. Mindszenty 
fought back. Stop reading government 
papers and listening to government 
broadcasts, he warned Catholics. He 
threatened to excommunicate (deny the 
sacraments to) Catholics who supported 
the government program. 

His latest pastoral pulled no punches. 
“To the bitter disgrace of this country,” 
he said, “falsehood, and 


deceit terror 
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never were greater in the course of its 
history.” 

Catholics throughout Hungary rallied 
to the Cardinal’s support, staged demon- 
strations. Anti-Communist taunts were 
scribbled in chalk on the walls of cities. 
In Pocspetri, a village of 2,000, Catholics 
raided the city hall, killed a police ser- 
geant. The village priest, Father Janos 
Asztalos, and 27 of his followers were 
arrested, tried before Hungary’s foremost 
jurist, Dr. Vilmos Olti, who was imported 
for the job. In short order, Asztalos was 
convicted, sentenced to death. Later the 
sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. 

Last week as rain beat down on Gel- 
lert Hill,* one of Budapest’s best-known 
Catholic shrines, thousands , gathered to 
hear a scheduled sermon by Cardinal 
Mindszenty. But the churchman, fearing 
his presence might incite a riot and blood- 
shed, went to Baja in southern Hungary 
to preach instead. 

Defiant. The crowd, mostly women, 
stayed on Gellert Hill, singing hymns 
and cheering, “Hail Mindszenty,” until 
police swooped down to break up the 
demonstration. The crowd moved down 
the hill, shuffled across Victory Bridge 
over the Danube. One of the women 
jumped up on the railing and shouted: 

“Wait until September. Then they 
will see what we mean. The schools will 
stay shut. Our children will be taught at 
home.” 

But Rakosi was not prepared to wait. 
At a meeting marking the merger of 
Hungary’s Communist and Social Demo- 
cratic parties, he climbed to the rostrum, 
waved a hairy fist and screamed: “The 
government is losing patience with 
church. Democracy’s fist will immediately 
strike anyone violating its laws.” 

Four days later the Communist- 
packed parliament voted, 230 to 63, to 
take over Cardinal Mindszenty’s schools. 

*Named for a Venetian Bishop sent from 
Rome to Christianize pagan Magyars. He died a 


martyr on the hill. He was thrust into a barrel 
and sent rolling down into the Danube. 
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Red fist strikes. Father Asztalos (extreme left) and Cardinal Mindszenty (r.) felt Communist might (SEE: Rugged Shepherd) 


International River 


The Danube River rises in the up- 
lands of the Black Forest in southwest 
Germany. Europe’s second-longest river 
(next to the Volga) winds through moun- 
tains, gorges and plains. 

Immortalized in song as the “Blue 
Danube,” the river is silver in its upper 
stretches, but collecting the waters of 300 
streams as it goes, becomes silt brown. 
Finally, 1,750 miles from its source, it 
flows into the Black Sea through three 
marsh-fringed fingers. 

The river is vital to the economy of 
io million people who live in the Danube 
basin. Before the war a fleet of 3,000 ves- 
sels, flying the flags of a dozen states, 
ferried 34% to 4 million tons of cargo & 
year up and down the Danube—grain, 
lumber, coal, iron Rumanian oil, 
wool, tobacco, sugar, machinery, manu- 
factured goods. 

Road of War. The Danube is a 
well-travelled invasion route. Huns, Ro- 
mans and Crusaders used it. So, in World 
War II, did the powerful armies of the 
U.S. and Russia. But only in times of 
peace, when river traffic was free, have 
the nations of the Danube prospered. 

After the end of the Crimean War 
(1856), international commissions kept 
Danube traffic virtually free. But in 1940 
Hitler negotiated treaties with Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. By a stroke of the 
pen, the Danube became a German river. 
When Hitler was finished, Stalin stepped 
in. Russian engineers stretched a cable 
across the Danube at Enns, in upper Aus- 
tria, just below the city of Linz. The river 
became, and still is, a “Red Danube,” a 
western Volga, a Soviet lifeline from the 
Balkans to Russia. 

Trade Talks. Left with jurisdiction 
over less than ¥%5 of the river (100 miles 
of which are not navigable), the Western 
Powers moved to re-open international 
traffic. Russia agreed to that in last year’s 
Balkan peace treaties. These pacts pro- 
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vided that a Danube conference be held 
within six months after the treaties went 
into effect on Sept. 15, 1947. 

Often reminded of her bargain, Rus- 
sia nevertheless stalled past the Mar. 15 
deadline. Last month the U.S. sent an- 
other note to Moscow. The reply came 
last week. The Russians agreed to a 10- 
nation conference, beginning July 30. 
Belgrade was proposed, rejected, finally 
accepted by Russia as the site for the 
first international conference behind the 
Iron Curtain since the Big Four foreign 
ministers met at Moscow in March 1947. 

Restoration of trade with Western 
Europe would be good medicine for the 
shattered economy of the Balkan states. 
It wouldn’t do the Soviet Union any harm 
either. But it is unlikely that Dr. Stalin 
will prescribe the cure. 

Outnumbered. At the Danube con- 
ference, the Soviet Union will have a 
seven-to-three majority. Rumania, Hun- 
vary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
varia and the Ukraine will vote with Rus- 
sia. The U.S., Britain and France will 
form the minority. Austria, vitally con- 
cerned, will be represented, but only as a 
consultant because Russia denies her the 
right to vote. That means that on any 
issue Russia can muster a majority, or 7; 
vote. The West can block Russia only 
with a veto. 

Washington regarded Russia’s ac- 
ceptance as a hopeful sign. But some ob- 
servers felt that Moscow was only build- 
ing a backlog of peaceful gestures for 
ammunition at the September meeting of 
the U.N. General Assembly in Paris. 

Other recent pro-peace moves by 
Russia included: 

1. A lenient treaty with Finland. 

2. Moscow reduction of reparations 
owed by Finland, Hungary, Rumania. 

3. Negotiations (in Washington) he- 
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tween the Greek ambassador and the Bul- 
garian minister, on restoration of diplo- 
matic relations between their two coun- 
tries. These talks, of course, have the 
approval of the Kremlin. If Russia 
chooses, they could be the first step 
toward ending the war of Communist 
guerillas against Greece. 

But despite these favorable moves, 
Stalin’s men still have their big guns 
trained on major objectives—Germany, 
for instance (see page 21). 


Son-in-law for Franco 


Cupid stole last week into the old 
Royal Palace at El Pardo near Madrid, 
where Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
Bahamonde makes his home. 

Friends disclosed that raven-haired 
Carmencita Franco, 20, only child of 
Spain’s chief of state, is to be married. 
The bridegroom-to-be, Dr. Cristobal Mar- 
tinez Bordiu, is a promising young chest 
surgeon. He also is Marquis of Villa- 
verde, son of the Count of Argillo, 
wealthy olive grower. The engagement 
will be announced this fall, but the wed- 
ding won't be held until spring. 


Peacemaker’s Deadline 


Colossus, one of the seven wonders 
of the ancient world, straddled the en- 
trance of the harbor of Rhodes, loveliest 
island in the Aegean Sea. The bronze 
statue of the sun god was so high (105 
ft.) that ships sailed in and out of the 
harbor between its legs. It stood for years 
until an earthquake in 234 A.D. tumbled 
it into the boiling sea. 

This week on Rhodes, Count Folke 
Bernadotte, U.N. mediator in Palestine, 
got his chance to perform a present-day 
wonder. Midway in the U.N.-ordered, 
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Bernadotte. U.N. mediator (in shorts) figures he has a 1% chance. (SEE: Deadline ) 
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Throb. El Caudillo’s daughter caught a 
medical dreamboat. (SEE: Son-in-law) 


four-week, cease-fire truce, he brought 
Arab and Jewish leaders together for pre- 
liminary talks aimed at final settlement. 

No man has worked harder for peace 
in the Holy Land these past three week- 
than Count Bernadotte. He had round 
after round of conferences and 10,000 
crisscrossed flying miles behind him Sat- 
urday when he returned to his headquar- 
ters on Rhodes for this week’s talks. 

Bernadotte admits he has “only a 1°, 
chance of success.” At that, some observ- 
ers think he is over-optimistic. Now as at 
the start of negotiations in the U.N., the 
Arabs say they will not tolerate a Jewish 
state; the Israeli won't settle for less. 

Ominous. Meanwhile, the truce that 
settled on the Holy Land was an uneasy 
one. The U.N. backed up its order with a 
token show of armed strength, warships 
and planes borrowed from member na- 
tions, including the U.S. 

The fighting might start again in a 
fortnight, but Israel’s wavy-haired foreign 
minister Moshe Shertok already pro- 
claimed the war won. Said he at an All- 
Palestine Labor Party rally: “We smashed 
the legend of the Arab armies .. . they 
did not take into account the bond be- 
tween the Jews and their soil. They had 
not counted on the heroism of Jewish 
youth.” 

In action as well as words the Israeli 
were defiant. The government announced 
that 350,000 Arabs who had fled thei: 
homes in Palestine would not be per- 
mitted to return until after peace treaties 
had been signed—and then only if they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Israel. 

The government also began to seize 
Arab property. 

Israel had sharp words for the Brit- 
ish, too. The Israeli government's first 
white paper, issued last week, accused the 
British of closing Haifa’s oil refinerie< 
(in April) and diverting the Iraq-to- 
Haifa flow of oil to Arab territory. 

The purpose, the white paper 
charged, was to deprive the Jews of oil 
they needed to fight the Arabs 
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London: Grime & Hope 


Pathfinder, Denny Osbourne 


London, 1948. South African grapes, Italian cherries and a drab griminess. 


By BLAKE EHRLICH 


| apie The British Travel Asso- 
ciation estimates 100,000 Ameri- 
cans will come in 1948 and spend 
about $40 million. 

“From the way you Americans 
are fighting for trans-Atlantic accom- 
modations,” chuckled one happily 
overworked official at the London Wel- 
come Center, “one might think we 
wouldn’t be here next season.” 

After -his first few minutes in 
proud, ancient London, the visitor 
feels convinced there will indeed al- 
ways be an England. The story of the 
blitz and buzz-bombs are old now, and 
the rubble has been neatly cleared 
away. Only gradually, if one does not 
remember pre-war London, does it 
register that hardly a block is without 
a gap torn by Nazi bombs. The patch- 
ing and plastering proceeds slowly, 
and the city has a drab griminess 
through which ration-ringed citizens 
move, drably clad, at a tired pace. 

Unchanged. The antiquity and 
cordiality that the tourist expects are 
there in abundance: a special gas ra- 
tion, pleasant hotel cheerful 
service, friendly people, Westminster 
Abbey, Big Ben, Tower Bridge—all 
there. 

Street vendors hawk flowers, 
South African grapes, Italian cherries. 
The Thames runs sweetly, if not 
cleanly, and the Royal Swans seem 
eternal symbols amid the green maj- 
esty of Regent’s Park. The pubs are 
quaint with oak and brass, but the 
beer is pathetically weak. The Roast 
Beef of Old England grows rarer and 
rarer. With a courteous bow, the waiter 
will offer some dispirited Brussels 
sprouts which you might not give a 
second look at home. 

Americans learn more about the 
English than they do about other Eu- 


rooms, 


ropeans. Abandoning ‘British reserve, 
Londoners of all stations pop off at the 
slightest invitation. A great many 
seem to revel in how nobly they with- 
stand the sling and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, and their complaints, 
after a while, sound not like good 
healthy griping, but like the whine of 
the underprivileged. 

Pause. Having for the moment 
quelled its own right and left extrem- 
ists, booting out the more vociferous, 
the Labor Party seems to be pausing 
in its Socialist tracks. With elections 
due in 1950, the party wants to show 
that its nationalization program has 
worked before going on. Thus far na- 
tionalized industries haven't proved 
themselves magically marvelous: 

Coal: Key men have quit the Coal 
Board, complaining of “frustration 
and inefficiency.” To satisfy needs, 
there will have to be more local pit- 
head authority, more real leadership 
and less fancy blueprinting. (For 
more about the British coal situation, 
see column 3). 

Bank of England: Good record. 

Telecommunications: Too early 
to tell. 

Railroads: Unrefurbished, un- 
equal to demands, but with record 
turn-arounds despite shortage of 17,- 
000 freight cars. 

Airlines: Losing money heavily, 
but the North Atlantic run, the only 
one with good aircraft (U.S. Constel- 
lations), has best record of all trans- 
Atlantic companies for plane-hour 
utilization, and shows a profit. 

Electricity: Very recently taken 
over, and introduced with a rate rise 
explained by coal cost rise. 

Steel is in for action this year. 
The government will buy in as major 
shareholder, effect consolidation and 
reorganization where necessary while 
preserving corporate structure. 
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Wright & Wrong 


Canada last week recalled Hume 
Wright from his post as third secretary of 
the embassy at Washington, but left at- 
tache A. L. Wright to continue to serve 
under Ambassador Hume Wrong. 


Truman 137, Gromyko 25 


Andrei Gromyko flashed a rare smil 
and matched veto records with Presideni 
Truman last week. “It seems he is well 
ahead of me,” Russia’s chief U.N. dele- 
gate told a newsman at Lake Success. 
The score: Gromyko, 25 Security Council 
resolutions; Truman, 137 bills since he 
has been President. 


Black-Blood Anemia 


Lansdowne House. in London's 
swank Mayfair district is the home of the 
National Coal Board—the nine-man di- 
rectorate that administers England’s ail- 
ing coal industry. 

Last week, 18 months after the in- 
dustry was nationalized, the board pre- 
pared to issue a bulletin—the first on its 
patient’s progress. The figures on the pa- 
tient’s chart glowed—a brilliant red. 

It wasn’t a ruddiness that bespeaks 
good health. Rather it was a red that 
warns the physician his patient is still 
feverish. 

And England’s coal industry, so vital 
to the nation’s economic health, is still 
very ill. In 1947, its first year of national- 
ization, the industry lost an estimated £25 
million ($100 million). 

Worsening. More alarming is the 
fact that this year’s production is falling 
short of the Labor Government’s goal— 
211 million tons. Hugh Gaitskell, minister 
of fuel and power, said production is lag- 
ging by about 100,000 tons a week. 

To most diagnosticians, main rea- 
sons for the industry’s illness seemed 
to be: 

e ¢ Governmental red tape and blun- 
dering. 

e @ Refusal of the miners to increase 
production. 

Under nationalization, miners are 
working the shortest hours in their his- 
tory, but drawing the highest wages ever 
paid by the industry. Many observers feel 
that the English miner of today is just 
“too satisfied.” 

Despite better working conditions. 
recruiting of miners is only half what it 
must be if production rates are to rise. In 
the first four months of this year 109,000 
miners quit work; in 1947, over the same 
period, the figure was 70,900. Absentee- 
ism is on the upswing. 

Tangle. Maladministration on the 
part of the board hatn’t helped matters. 
Red tape abounds and wasteful actions 
have been many. The latest is the placing 
of an order for American conveyor belt- 
ing to help modernize the mines. 

Order placed and shipment prom- 
ised, the board awoke to find that Eng- 
land’s production of conveyor belting is 
more than enough to cover needs. Result: 
Dollar-short England is shy $7.6 million, 
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enouch money to buy many an aspirin 
tablet for an ailing patient. 


Oldest King 

At 8 a.m., Oskar, faithful valet to the 
King of Sweden, Gustav V, gently awak- 
ened his master, murmured: “Happy 
birthday, Your Majesty.” The King 
smiled, stretched his tall (6-foot), frail 
(118-pound) frame, peered sleepily out of 
the window, said: “It’s a pretty day, 
Oskar.” 

So last week began the 90th birth- 
day of the oldest King in Europe’s his- 
tory. When Gustav ascended the throne 
in 1907, kings or emperors ruled all Eu- 
rope except France and Switzerland. Now, 
besides Gustav, Europe has only five mon- 
archs: George of England, Wilhelmina of 
Holland, Haakon of Norway, Frederick 
of Denmark, Paul of Greece. 

In Stockholm, 750,000 people, 14% of 
Sweden’s population, turned out to pay 
birthday honors to their beloved King. 
\fter 15 hours of ceremonies, Gustav, 
happy but tired, made a radio address to 
the people. “God bless every one of you,” 
he said. Then his voice broke and the 
Ning cried. 

Durable. Gustav still is in remark- 
ably good health for a man of his years. 
He has always been vigorous. Scorning 
golf as “an old man’s game,” he took up 
tennis, played incognito as “Mr. G.” with 
the great stars of his time. Two years ago 
the doctors made him give up the game. 
But Gustav still takes long walks, hunts, 
chain smokes (30 to 40 cigarettes a day), 
drinks red wine, eats heartily (his favor- 
ite dish: roast wild goose, shot by him- 
self). 
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Gustav V. “It’s a pretty day, Oskar.” 
(SEE: Oldest King) 
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by Felix Morley 


Lip Service to Democracy 


Americans talk a lot about “de- 
mocracy. But if the word means 
control by the people over the actions 
of government, we often fail to prac- 
tice what we preach. The month now 
closing has shown a striking illustra- 
tion of this. 

On June 7, an agreement for the 
future government of western Ger- 
many was reached in London by diplo- 
matic representatives of six nations. 
These were the U. S., Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands 
and little Luxemburg, a country that 
is about three-fourths the size of Rhode 
Island. 

This agreement is perhaps the 
nearest thing to a peace treaty with 
Germany that will ever be written, 
though the Germans themselves had 
no part in making it. Neither did 
Soviet Russia, which was excluded 
from discussions because all previous 
negotiations with Russia about the fu- 
ture of Germany had proved futile. 
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On June 9, two days after the 
London Agreement was made public, 
Secretary of State Marshall announced 
almost casually that he “approves and 
accepts” it in the name of the U.S. 
Government. PATHFINDER (June 16, 
p. 25) reported the Administration 
viewpoint: “A statement by Secretary 
Marshall will suffice for the U.S. No 
Congressional action is necessary.” 

In Great Britain and France the 
men in power did not dare to act in 
such an arbitrary manner. The six- 
power agreement was submitted to the 
House of Commons by Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin; to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by Foreign Minister Bidault. In 
both countries the elected representa- 
tives of the people were given oppor- 
tunity to examine, to revise, or to re- 
ject, this far-reaching international 
agreement. That is democratic pro- 
cedure. 

In the U. S., the Secretary of 
State calmly accepted and approved 
this agreement on his own personal 
responsibility. When Secretary Mar- 
shall was asked if he had Constitu- 
tional power to do this he replied that 
he had not taken legal advice in the 
matter. A number of adjectives could 
be used to describe this procedure. 
But “democratic” is not one of them. 

This contrast between democratic 
and undemocratic procedure was em- 
phasized by sharp debate on the agree- 
ment in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. For several days it was uncertain 
whether the elected representatives of 
the French people would “accept and 
approve” the proposed arrangement 
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Marshall. What constitutes a treaty? 


for Germany, as Secretary Marshall 
had done personally for the U. S. 

Finally, on June 17, the French 
Chamber did approve—by the close 
vote of 297 to 289, but only with sev- 
eral important reservations. This put 
our State Department in the embar- 
rassing position of having to approve 
the French reservations to an arrange- 
ment which Secretary Marshall had 
already accepted—for the U.S.—as it 
was drafted. 

Obviously there is an issue here 
which is entirely distinct from the 
merits or demerits of the London 
Agreement itself. That issue is the ex- 
tent to which an Administration can 
make decisions in the name of the 
people without consulting their repre- 
sentatives. And that issue comes close 
to the heart of what we mean when we 
talk about “democracy” on the one 
hand—and “dictatorship” on the other. 


The six-power London Agree- 
ment binds the U.S. to undertake var- 
ious permanent obligations in concert 
with other governments. It may in- 
volve sending troops overseas to en- 
force them. Therefore, according to 
every definition of international law, 
the London Agreement is a treaty. 

The Constitution states that the 
President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present con- 
OC wee. 

For reasons best known to them- 
selves, our officials decided to ignore 
that Constitutional provision. Similar 
democratic safeguards in Great Brit- 
ain and France were scrupulously ob- 
served. 
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59% more rigid “Lifeguard” 
Body. New lower box-section 
frame with five cross-members. 
The new lower center of gravity 
gives better roadability, great- 
er safety and holds the car onan 
even keel on all kinds of roads. 








New low silhouette beauty. 
Inside and outside, the entire 
car is new—new all the way 
through. Much lower, yet 
there's still ample road clear- 
ance and head room. You'll 
love the new low look! 
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New “Picture Window” Visibil- 
ity all around. The windshield 
alone is almost a whole square 
foot bigger. Actually there's 
more than 20 sq. ft. of window 
area in the new Ford. You can 
really see out of the new Ford! 


New beauty protection— 
side, front and rear. Extra- 
heavy, massive front and rear 
“Fender Guard” bumpers. A 
real help in tight spot park- 
ing! Handsome new “Body 
Guard" side rails, too! 
































Larger, 35% Easier King-Size 


Brakes. Brakes that stop at a 
tip-toe touch, because built-in 
“Magic Action” uses forward 
momentum of the car for more 
stopping power—a real bless- 
ing, especially in heavy traffic! 


10 new colors that stay new! 
Ford's own special enamels 
are baked on rustproofed 
steel to help keep that wonder- 
ful “Showroom Complexion” 
under all weather and climate 
conditions. In ten colors! 
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YOU RIDE BETWEEN THE WHEELS! 
@ You get a “Mid Ship” Ride 
in the level center section of 
the '49 Ford, where the going’s 
smoothest. Plenty of hip and 
shoulder room for six big peo- 
ple on new sofa-wide seats! 


New “flight panel dash” . . . the in- 
struments are compactly grouped 
around the speedometer for in- 
stant, easy visibility. To avoid glare, 
the instruments are “black lighted.” 
It's the most practical instrument 
panel you ever saw! 
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OICE OF 2 NEW ENGINES... V-8 OR SIX 






fEELS! ® New “Hydra-Coit’ Front Springs combine YOUR CH hte Aen 
Ride coil springing with double-action aircraft-type ea a 
h i - . . . . 
n of perentic shack ebsorbors. © Now oxire-teng, New Overdrive optional at extra cost New “Deep Breath” Manifolding 
ing $ extra-strong “Para-Flex” Rear Springs are : ae S . 
and built parallel to the new frame. @ New “Magic New Top-Side distributor mount New Lubrication System 
peo- Air" Temperature Control, optional at extra New “Equa-Flo” Cooling ' 
eats! cost, gives you year ‘round interior comfort! 
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the in- 57% more luggage space...You'll love More miles per gallon! . . . Yes, you can expect 

ouped all of the extra room in the new Ford up to 10% better economy, thanks to new “Equa-Flo” 

or in- “Deep Deck" Luggage Locker. In addition Cooling, new lubrication system and “Deep Breath” 

glare, to the spare tire, you get | 9 cubic feet of Manifolding. The new Overdrive optional at extra 

hted.” Usable space—space you can really make cost is an automatic “fourth gear” that cuts engine 

-yment good use of! That's plenty of space for speed 23%, saves about 15% of your gasoline at 
the whole family's baggage! ordinary speeds, gives longer engine life. 
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AR out in the water, two boys began 

shouting, their voices loud with hor- 

ror and excitement. A whistle shrilled 
and a lifeboat was suddenly afloat. A 
man rowed it; a girl lifeguard was braced 
in the prow, waving swimmers ashore: 


On the beach, a hush fell. White- 
faced mothers stood and peered around 
for their children. Hopefully a man mut- 
tered: “Might be a false alarm.” 

It wasn’t. Something limp and blue- 
white was being pulled aboard. The girl 


lifeguard was astride it, pumping, as the 
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By JoHn Cony 


boat headed for shore. Then there was 
a blanket at the water’s edge, the girl 
still applying artificial respiration, being 
spelled—without breaking the rhythm— 
by a tanned young Navy veteran. Hope 
or no hope, they were still at work nearly 
an hour later when a breathless doctor 
arrived and pronounced the victim—a 
young man—dead. 

Later an autopsy was to show he had 
died of heart disease, not drowning. His 
quiet collapse under the ripples had 
robbed the lifeguard of any chance to 


save him. It had taken the fun out of 
swimming at that particular beach that 
holiday afternoon last year. But probably 
it also lessened the chances of any of the 
watchers’ being among the 7,000 Ameri- 
cans expected to drown between May 
and September, 1948. 

Along with grimmer sensations, 
many watchers also felt a brief, surging 
wish that they had the emergency train- 
ing the lifeguards had. But of the hun- 
dreds there, probably not one did any- 
thing about it. Others do, however—a 
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few each year. It is lucky for the rest of 
the nation. But for these, the death toll 
from drowning in the U.S. last year would 
have been at least 35 times greater than 
it was. They made 160,000 rescues, kept 
fatal drownings to a figure hardly higher 
than a generation ago, although the num- 
ber of summer bathers and boaters has 
gone up enormously. 

For people who truly do want to 
learn water-safety—from basic swimming 
to canoe-inspection—there is no mystery 
about where to start. The standard- 
bearer, standard-setter and source of 
know-how in the U.S. is the American 
Red Cross. And the nucleus of actual 
training is the ARC system of annual 
aquatic schools. This year 38 are holding 
sessions. 

The aquatic schools do not take just 
any would-be lifesaver. Their function, 
as ARC water safety men say again and 
again, is training leadership—an elite 
corps who will spread the gospel at the 
community level, whether the community 
be the U.S. Army or a backwoods hamlet. 

For instance, among the students at 
the Southeastern Area aquatic school 
which finished last week at Montgomery 
Bell State Park, Tenn., were men from 
each division of the State Highway Patrol 
and a detail from Army Special Services. 
There were also scholarship students: 
promising community-level workers 
picked and paid for by local ARC chap- 
ters. But most students paid their own 
way ($40 for 10 days) and didn’t expect 
to get it back from increased earnings. 


Professors in swimsuits 


Mostly their service will be as vol- 
unteers and their work a labor of love, 
in the best sense of the word. So it is, 
too, with the 19 members of the faculty 
teaching them, paid and unpaid: Tall, 
blonde, pretty Barbara McCain, teacher 
at the Ward Belmont school for girls in 
Nashville; winsome Mary Featherstone, 
secretary to J. B. Robbins, nationally 
known women’s wear stylist of Durham, 
N. C.; ruddy, beaming, 67-year-old boat- 
expert Ray “Pappy” Moore, a Govern- 
ment livestock inspector who can swim 
a half-mile in a raincoat and rubber 
boots, and burly, soft-spoken Ellis Fysal, 
school director and ARC specialist to 
whom thousands of Pacific-dunked G.L.s 
owe their swimming skill and their lives. 

They had a tradition as well as tech- 
niques to put across in the ten days at 
camp. One of them summed it up: (1) 
Practice what you preach and (2) keep 
practicing it. Some students, especially 
those who had long since earned ARC 
instructors’ certificates and were at school 
for refresher courses, probably knew the 
cross-chest carry, the Schaefer method 
of artificial respiration or how to plunge 
with a torpedo-buoy as well as did the 
faculty. But they sat on the sun-baked 
dock and got it over again—willingly. 
And in evening seminars they sat on 
cabin floors to hear it once more. 

Faculty-member George Gibbens, a 
big, rangy ex-bomber pilot, is swimming 
teacher at Peabody Teachers College and 
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practically amphibious. But before tak- 
ing an after-class dip, he carefully sought 
a “buddy” to go in and stick with him— 
an A-l anti-drowning precaution. And 
both scrupulously checked in and out of 
the water on thé waterfront identification 
tag board, another safeguard. 

The students had their mission at 
heart, too. Most were men and girls of 
college age, above average in brains, 
physique and general attractiveness—and 
normally lively. The concentrated train- 
ing program kept them busy 10 hours a 
day, the after-hours rules were strict and 
the faculty vigilant. But there was virtu- 
ally no inclination toward monkeyshines. 
The students realized what even a hint of 
scandal would do to the cause they were 
working for. One girl apologized almost 
tearfully to Director Fysal because a 
home-town boy friend had driven to camp 
to visit her—which was taboo. ARC 
students were there strictly on business. 

“There’s never been even a rumor 
about us,” said Arnold Winkenhofer, 
lanky, witty assistant director of ARC’s 
safety services in the Southeast: “We’ve 
been lucky, very lucky.” Actually, it 
probably was less luck than loyalty. 

Sometimes it’s hard even for ARC 
professionals themselves to live up to the 
standards they set. For example, the 
staff of the Brevard, N.C., aquatic school, 
anxious to interest upland North Caro- 
linians in water wisdom, started ending 


each year’s session with a night water 
pageant. Result: about 5,000 hill-bred 
non-swimmers craning and _ jostling 
around the unlit edges of the deep lake. 
The pageants had to be called off. 

Had they gone on, it might have 
given the school staff a chance to show 
some spectacular life saving. But, no 
matter how expert they become, Red 
Cross water safety workers continue to 
rate prevention above rescue. They also 
prefer simple to fancy rescue methods. 

At the Montgomery Bell school even 
the advanced students seriously rehearsed 
the rescue measure called for by the com- 
monest accident on U.S. waterfronts: a 
non-swimmer’s fall into water over his 
head. A novice rescuer might plunge dar- 
ingly into the water beside the victim. 
An ARC expert lies or sits on the dock 
or bank, holds on firmly and extends an 
arm or a leg to the drowner. If the vic- 
tim is too far away for this, a stick, a 
rope, even a pair of pants may reach him. 
And a drowning person will grab any- 
thing he touches. 

“Life-saving is mostly head-keeping,” 
one instructor pointed out. “And daring 
is as bad as panic,” added another. 
This may bear on why 10 times more men 
than women drown in the U.S.—not be- 
cause they sink more easily, but because 
they are more reckless. Most male vic- 
tims are between 12 and 21 years old, at 

(Continued on page 30) 





Buoy & Girls. Good lifeguards don’t scorn equipment: Barbara McCain here 
demonstrates the torpedo-buoy rescue with Australian Jean Mostrom as “victim.” 
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Undertaker-bait. Dimwitted angler, impersonated here by boat-expert Ray Moore, gallops into boat with hands full, off-balance, 
gets dunked as craft jerks at its rope. Wiser boatmen keep hands free, step onto center floorboard, load tackle before entering. 


Drowning (Continued) 


when almost ir- 


the age showing-off is 
resistible 

What makes the showing-off espe- 
cially foolhardy is the fantastic ignorance 
which goes along with it. The same thing 
ipplies to the trustful confidence with 
which older, less bumptious folk take to 
boats and water. Red Cross water experts 
estimate that no more than 15% of Amer- 
icans really can swim. And far 
know anything about boats. 

Most don’t even know much about 
their own bodies’ water-fitness, points out 
Dr. Erskine Chenault, who spends his 
vacations from the Chenault Clinic, De- 
catur, Ala., at the Tennessee aquatic 


fewer 


school. Swimming, he explains, is far 
from being a mild exercise, especially 
for beginners, and diving into cold water 
has tremendous shock-effects. People 
with heart diseases, epilepsy, chronic 
respiratory ailments or a history of acute 
nephritis should approach water as if it 
were dynamite. For them, it is just as 
dangerous. 

The ignorance factor in water safety 
will be licked—eventually. But at the 
Montgomery Bell school there was a 
touch of pessimism about the score for 
1948. The vacation boom may bring 100 
million Americans into contact with the 
water this summer, many for the first 
time. Of what may happen, the South- 
eastern area ARC people have been 


given a hint by an example in miniature. 

In their area, TVA power dams have 
virtually created a string of lakes with 
a coastline 10,000 miles long. The local, 
dryland population responded to this 
glittering temptation by starting to drown 
at once. TVA, in cahoots with the Red 
Cross, went into the prevention business 
promptly. They kept laboratory-style 
records on kinds of drowning accidents 
and the effectiveness of various counter- 
measures. And TVA safety engineer D. E. 
Nolting became a regular faculty mem- 
ber at the M.B. aquatic school. 

During the war years, ARC-TVA 
safety-salesmanship slowly gained on the 
drowning rate. But this year, as more 
cars came back on the roads, there was 


Basic rescue. Most common U.S. drowning accident is what happened to darling Clementine: Non-swimmer falls into deep 


water 
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drowns because friends can’t swim either. “Reach-rescue” Red Cross class shown practicing here could have saved her. 
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It floats! Instructors Mary M. Anderson and Ed 
Rhodes dramatize a basic lesson in boating safety. 


an ominous early-season jump in the 
number of water deaths. 

One result of TVA research is the 
emphasis the M.B. school staff now puts 
on boats. Asked what basic water safety 
lesson John Doe needs most, faculty mem- 
bers chose the seemingly simple but little- 
known fact that the average wooden boat 
doesn’t sink when it’s full of water; it 
still will keep several people afloat. A 
couple of sealed gasoline cans—‘emp- 
ties’—make good supplementary _life- 
buoys. And kapok cushions are even bet- 
ter, especially if tied by a length of 
string to the boater. 

It’s smartest, amplified Pappy Moore, 
to find out what your boat will and won't 
do, and how to treat it, before you start 
anywhere with it. Each year Moore 
demonstrates to students how not to enter 
a boat: galumphing headlong and heavy- 
laden atop the thwart seats, being flipped 
helplessly overboard as the boat lurches 
to the end of its mooring rope. 


Coffins with oars 


Last year 35 of the 45 drownings on 
TVA lakes were from boats. Of this 
year’s 18 so far, 16 were from boats and 
the other two connected with boating (a 
boy fell off a boat-dock; a youth swam 
after a boat drifting from shore). Most 
common error, says safety engineer Nol- 
ting, is simple overloading: “One boat, 
built for two, contained five men. And 
the overloading extended to 70 pounds of 
ice and two cases of beer.” 

“Drinking,” he added, “is involved 
more often than reported. The press 
omits it out of consideration for the 
families.” 

Nolting had something else signif- 
icant to say: “The lakes are a sort of 
no-man’s-land.” There is no authority 
with legal power to compel people to use 
approved boats; to wade, not dive, into 
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unknown waters; to wait two hours be- 
tween eating and bathing; to swim at 
properly supervised beaches. The same 
thing applies to much U.S. water-front- 
age. Education must substitute for com- 
pulsion. Actual person-to-person teach- 
ing has to be done locally and in groups. 
Adults whom this misses sometimes are 
reached by the excellent printed book- 
lets and leaflets put out by the Red Cross 
(local chapters can supply these) ; 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York); TVA (Safety 
director, Chattanooga, Tenn.); and the 
National Safety Council (20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago). 

The U.S. rapidly is becoming water- 
minded. It might do worse than to take 





Stretch. When a helping hand won’t reach a swimmer in trouble, perhaps 
a leg will, as twins Bea and Betty Mosby, ARC students, illustrate here. 


a leaf from the book of the world’s swim- 
mingest nation, Australia. According to 
Mrs. Jean Mostrom, a top-rated Aus- 
tralian life-saver who came to the U.S. 
as a war bride, it is hard to find anyone 
under middle age there who can’t swim— 
really swim. Swimming and life-saving 
are taught in public schools. Life-saving 
competitions (even women’s clubs en- 
ter!) are among the biggest annual ath- 
letic events. 

Sunning on the dock at the M.B. 
aquatic school lake, Mrs. Mostrom 
chuckled and explained: “Nearly _all 
Australians live near beaches, you know. 
And we have little enough population as 
it is. We can’t spare any to drown.” 

Can we? 


Pathfinder, Norman Driscoll 
Know-how. TVA safety engineer Nolting is the “victim” as Director Fysal ap- 
plies artificial respiration. Aides are Dorothy Lepich and Mary Morgan Anderson. 
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Science 





Voleano’s Birthday 


Clambering up the endless lava 
slopes of the five-year-old Mexican vol- 
cano Paricutin, geologist Frederick H. 
Pough of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History suddenly stopped and bent 
down. 

The lava on which he was standing 
had grown cold, shrinking as it did so 
and creating fissures and caves. At Dr. 
Pough’s feet, on the edge of one of these 
caves, a tiny fern was growing. In the 
basalt desert created by Paricutin, life 
had timidly emerged again. 

This anecdote is one of many reports 
brought back by Dr. Pough from a trip 
he made to Paricutin for its fifth birth- 
day. The birthday “party” was held Feb. 
20, but Dr. Pough’s first report on it ap- 
pears in the June 18th issue of Science. 

Pough and his U.S. and Mexican col- 
leagues got the impression that Paricutin 
has settled down. Gone is its giddy youth 
during which, after erupting overnight in 
a cornpatch, it buried the town of San 
Juan and turned a farming countryside 
into a smoke-fogged waste of lava and 
ash. 

Sober Youth. Now 1,500 feet high, 
Paricutin appears to emit less gas, and 
its spasms of lava-spouting last only one 
to three minutes. There is a steady flow 
of lava apart from these fitful fountains, 
but it now tends to pile up on older de- 
posits instead of pushing farther out into 
the countryside. 

If Paricutin continues active for 100 
years, Dr. Pough thinks it may do no 
more damage than it has done so far. But 
when the volcano first appeared, geolo- 
guessed that it would be 
within 12 months. 

While it lasts, Dr. Pough and his 
colleagues agree, the baby volcano will 
remain one of the most thrilling—and 
dangerous—spectacles in North America. 


Tips on 2,4-D 


Farmers, to whom weed-killing is a 
matter of profit and loss, get plenty of 
advice from agricultural experts on how 
to use the versatile herb-killer, 2,4-D. 
Less help is given people who use 2,4-D 
on lawns and gardens, where improperly 
applied it can do more harm than good. 

C. H. Curran, a curator of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, has 
spent the last two years experimenting 
with 2,4-D on grass and garden spots on 
Bear Mountain, N.Y. This month he re- 
ported his practical conclusions in Nat- 
ural History. Some highlights: 

Save Some Dandelions. Curran 
found that spot spraying was essential, 
especially in lawns which contain clover. 
While 2,4-D kills plantains, other weeds 
and dandelions with equal efficiency, he 
thinks it is usually a mistake to kill all 
dandelions. Because of their long root 
systems, dandelions improve lawns which 


gists 


spent 
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Pough, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
Paricutin erupting. Good for another 
century? (SEE: Baby Volcano) 


lack rich topsoil. When the roots decom- 
pose, they open the soil to let in air and 
moisture and help build humus. 

Bent grass, common in many lawn 
seed mixtures, is quickly killed by 2,4-D. 
Contrary to some experts, naturalist Cur- 
ran thinks white clover is hurt, too. 

Hay-fever sufferers are among the 
chief beneficiaries of 2,4-D, which is very 
effective against ragweed. But people 
with allergies to other pollens, like gold- 
enrod and rose, are probably out of luck: 
2,4-D will destroy them, but the cost is 
high and there is much sentimental op- 
position to killing these flowers. 

Skin Saver. Extra dosages are re- 
quired to kill poison ivy; Curran recom- 
mends two ounces of 2,4-D (weeds take 
only one ounce) to five gallons of water, 
plus a wetting agent. Results, however, 
are worth the cost. Poison oak and poison 
sumac also succumb quickly. 

Flowers, clover and grasses are not 
the only desirable growths which are en- 
dangered by misuse of 2,4-D. Young 
beech and birch trees and broad-leaved 
bushes can be killed, too. To avoid this, 
says Curran, don’t apply ‘the herbicide, 
even by spot-spraying close to the ground, 
when there is a wind. 

Curran’s final caution: be careful 
about switching brands. Most commercial 
products will do the job, but they vary in 
strength. By using an unfamiliar brand 


in the wrong dilution, you may destroy 
your lawn. 

Growth Speeder. There’s an extra 
bonus for the gardener who spreads 2,4-D 
properly. This herbicide is a hormone 
which kills plants by over-stimulating 
their growth organs. Plants not killed are 
likely to benefit from the stimulating 
effect, which lasts at least a year. 


17-year Sleepers 


By the millions, as the heat of June 
warmed their underground burrows, they 
began to emerge. 

Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley, 37 
counties of Ohio, most of West Virginia 
and fringes of other southeastern states 
were pocked with small holes in the earth 
of their forests. Branches of trees and 
bushes were hung with empty pupae 
cases. And, at night, the woods were alive 
with billions of voices rasping out an in- 
cessant, shrill chorus. 

Another brood of the 17-year cicada 
which last appeared in 1931, was emerg- 
ing after its cycle of subterranean living 
for a six-week interlude of sunlight, song, 
mating and death. 

Bark & No Bite. To most people 
within earshot of the males’ shrilling, the 
17-year cicada is harmless, but a_ nui- 
sance, during his brief life above ground. 
With no mandibles, it eats by sucking 
sustenance from trees and leaves, some- 
times hurts fruit trees when the female 
lays eggs in their branches. Otherwise it 
does no damage. 

Omen? To the superstitious, the 
vivid black “W” on each wing (caused 
by the pigmentation of veins), is a por- 
tent of war. But to the naturalist, the 
cicada is a littke museum of evolutionary 
tricks—which he fears may be growing 
scarce due to man’s destruction of forests. 

The 17-year cicadas have a southern 
cousin, the 13-year cicada. Neither is. any 
relation to the grasshopper or to the 
Biblical locust. The longest-lived of in- 
sects, cicadas emerge in the spring, and 
mate about 10 days later. Using a saw- 
like appendage the female opens small 
trenches in tree twigs and deposits up to 
600 eggs in them. 

These eggs incubate for six or seven 
weeks, hatch in the late summer. The lar- 
vae which emerge drop to the earth, dig 
down one or two feet, and attach them- 
selves to tree roots, from which they draw 
food. For 17 years they remain there, re- 
turning to the surface at the end of that 
period to mate, lay eggs, and die. 





U.S.D.A. 


Cicada emerging. Their lifetime above ground: only six weeks. (SEE: Sleepers) 
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Frigidaire Store Air Conditioners 


Complete system in one compact unit. 





Frigidaire Central System Air Conditioners 


Capacities, sizes and types to fit "most any need. 


Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


Easily installed. Simple plug-in connection. 





why it’s sound business to install 


FRIGIDAIRE AIR CONDITIONING — 





Proved ability to increase sales, build good 
will, increase employee efficiency, speed up 
production—you get all these advantages 
with Frigidaire Air Conditioning. And for 
these reasons alone it’s a good investment. 
But that’s not all... 


Frigidaire’s full line assures you of getting 
exactly the right type and size of equipment 
—you don’t waste money on too much or 
too little capacity. Frigidaire offers self-con- 
tained store air conditioners, large capacity 
central systems, window-type and floor-type 
room air conditioners. 


Frigidaire gives you the finest in engineer- 
ing, in precision manufacture, top perform- 
ance at bottom cost. For example, Frigidaire 
matched equipment lasts longer, cuts oper- 
ating costs because compressors, cooling 
units and controls are engineered to work 
together like a championship team. 


Frigidaire’s corps of dependable dealers is 
well established, is located to give you 
prompt, economical service, wherever you are. 


For PRODUCTS you can depend on...a NAME 
you can depend on...a DEALER you can de- 
pend on—Call in Frigidaire! Find Frigidaire 
Dealer’s name in Classified Phone Directory, 
or write Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton 1, O. Leaside 12, Ont. 
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In addition, Frigidaire offers a new floor- 
type room air conditioner with remote com- 
pressor installation for single or multiple 
applications in offices or homes, providing 
individual control of each area. 





Frigidaire Store Air Conditioners 


Cool, dehumidify, filter, circulate, ventilate in 
summer; heating coil may be added for 
winter. 

Compact, quiet, attractive—may be installed in 
space to be air conditioned. Installed in 
multiple for large areas, can be used with a Eo -, 


erte f 
simple duct system. aati Ultra, 
Ideal for leased premises: require no extensive 
building alterations, easily moved. 





Frigidaire Central System Air Conditioners 
There are Frigidaire units in capacities, 
types and sizes for almost every need. These 
can be combined in many ways to answer 
almost any air gr ie ney Dg wa Cool, 


Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


Cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, ventilate. 
Window-type conditioner is easily installed, 
powered by the Frigidaire Meter-Miser, 
simplest cold-making mechanism ever built. 


filter, ventilate, circulate and dehumidify in 
Backed by a special 5-year warranty. 


summer; heating coils can be added. 


You’re twice as sure with two great names —-—] 


FRIGIDAIRE inate oniyby GENERAL MOTORS 


Meter-Miser and Reciprocating Type Compressors ¢ Cooling Units © Control Valves © Disploy Coses * 
Reach-in Refrigerators * Beverage, Water & Milk Coolers « Ice Cream Cabinets * Home and Farm Freezers 
Electrical Appliances for the Home 











AUTO INDUSTRY'S EXPANSION is just about completed, with $1.5 billion spent 
since V-J Day for new models, plants and modernization. 


100 MILLIONTH motor car will roll off some U.S. manufacturer's production line 
in August, statisticians calculate. Plans for a nation-wide celebra- 
tion are being laid. 


CRYSTAL GAZERS PREDICT an automatic transmission unit will be ready for quick 
installation in Ford cars if General Motors puts its Hydra-matic drive 
in Chevrolet. Otherwise, Ford will experiment for another year and 
offer the result first in Lincolns and Mercurys. 


ENGINEERS PREDICT U.S. railroads will be completely Dieselized within 10 years. 
They expect Diesels for locomotives, coach and truck lines and elec-— 
tric generators will revolutionize fuel distribution, make coal cars a 
rare sight on rail lines. 


revolution since the rubber band. The world's smallest jet motor, an 
inch long, weighs three-fourths of an ounce, flies an (expendable) 
two-foot model plane out of sight and pushes a model car around a 
circular track almost too fast to be seen. 


research program set up by leading U.S. and British wool organiza-— 
tions. Chemical and physical differences (other than gross cross— 
section size) between fine and medium wool fibers still are little 
known, make fabric texture planning unsure. More know-how may raise 
marketing efficiency, offset the sharp decline in fine wool production 
caused by wool crop slump in U.S. and Australia. 


A BIG RECORD. MANUFACTURER soon will market a 12-inch phonograph record able to 
play half an hour continuously-——-six or seven times as long as old- 
style records, a complete music comedy or symphony on two sides. 
Hitch is that they must rotate at half the speed most present phono-— 
graphs are geared to. 


erators of six and seven cubic feet capacity, selling for $200-$265. 
Midsummer heat is expected to heighten the shortage as old units break 
down under strain. 


A NEW PHOTO-—METRIC METHOD of measuring men and women for suits by a camera and 
optical mirrors produces perfect-—fitting garments without try-ons. 
The equipment, leased on a royalty basis, is expected to revolutionize 
both ready-made and made-to-order tailoring. Big advantage for re- 
tailers: They can limit ready-made stocks to popular middle range 
sizes, take care of hard-to-fit customers in the Photo-Metric de- 
partment. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNERS—-the National Securities Resources Board will be ready 
with preparedness blueprints for World War III in about six weeks. 
Industry will be asked to step up the pace at which key plants are 
moving away from congested manufacturing areas, but will not be asked 
to (1) go underground or (2) start a mass migration and scatter plants 
in wide-open spaces. Plenty of room for decentralized plants can be 
found even in supposedly crowded New England. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES of the decentralizing plan will be: (1) to eliminate industrial 
concentration in Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia and New York——a virtu- 
al invitation to atomic bombing; (2) to break up other cities' target 
zones——small factory areas with dozens of plants crowded into them; 
(3) to relocate industries in towns of 50,000 or smaller, and sep-— 
arated by at least 10 miles from other population centers. 


CANDY BAR MAKERS' BRAIN TRUST maintains that sales over the check-out counter 
will soon be replaced by complete self-service candy departments in 
Ssuper-marts and chains. Manufacturers are planning self-service 


packages of four, five and six 5¢ bars to sell for 19¢—29¢. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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How a 


Kree Markel 
~ Works 


The New York Stock Exchange 


serves millions of investors all 


over the nitakty. 


Before placing an order, Mr. Clark asks for 
a “quote” on the security. Over the 
firm’s direct wire to its New York office, 
a clerk teletypes a request for the current 
best bid to buy and lowest offer to sell. 


+ - oe 


The Member Firm’s floor partner gets the 
order and, acting for Mr. Clark, goes to 
the trading post where the security is 
bought and sold. It was at this post the 
bid and offer quotations first originated. 


Let’s spend a few minutes with Mr. Clark 
of San Francisco. Mr. Clark has some 
surplus funds to invest in securities, and 
he is gathering factual information from 
many sources before making a decision. 





By a second direct wire, the information is 
obtained from the quotation room at the 
Exchange. Clerks on the trading floor 
keep this room constantly abreast of 
the current bid and offer quotations. 





To this post comes a second member, 
acting as agent fora Mrs. Horn of Atlanta, 
who wishes to sell the same security. The 
first broker bids, the second offers to 
sell, both seeking the best possible price. 





Mr. Clark visits the offices of a Member Firm 
of the Stock Exchange. With one of the 
firm’s representatives, he discusses a 
number of companies, and decides on the 
security that best meets his own needs. 





Back to San Francisco goes Mr. Clark’s 
quotation. The order is placed, and is 
wired to New York for immediate relay 
to the Member Firm’s telephone clerk 
(see above) on the Stock Exchange floor. 





A few days later, Mr. Clark receives his 
stock certificate and Mrs. Horn gets her 
check. The transaction is completed 
promptly through the nationwide facil- 
ities of Stock Exchange Member Firms, 
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Business 





Big Smoke 


In Texas oil fields more than a bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas went up in 
smoke each day last week. But this tre- 
mendous, utter waste made no headlines. 
Reason: It goes on year in and year out. 

Gas occurs under the domes of the 
vast underground roeck-bubbles which are 
oil wells. When the domes are tapped to 
draw off the oil, the gas must come off 
too. It can be gathered and carried to 
market by pipelines. Or it can be burned 
off in futile bonfires. This is called “flar- 
ing.” In the U.S. more than a trillion 
cubic feet of gas are flared each year—a 
fifth of the annual yield. 

The oil industry blames this  situa- 
tion on restrictive legislation. Oil pro- 
ducers say they fear that if they sell gas 
from their wells in interstate commerce 
the Federal Power Commission will de- 
clare them to be natural gas companies 
subject to the Natural Gas Act. Conceiv- 
ably the Government could go on from 
there to limit the joint oil-and-gas profits 

the rewards of heavily risk-laden ven- 
tures—to the mere 6% gas utility com- 
panies are allowed. 

Changeable Rule. The Federal 
Power Commission has issued a ruling to 
the effect that oil-field gas-producers will 
not fall under any such regulation. How- 
ever, as producers point out, the Com- 
mission can cancel the ruling as easily as 
it made it. Oil men feel this leaves them 
wide open to investigation and litigation 
if they become gas producers. To avoid Jit 
they burn the gas from their wells instead 
of marketing it. 

No Reprieve. The hope oil pro- 
ducers had of a quick change that would 
prevent flaring died last week with the 
adjournment of Congress. The Risley- 
Moore bill would have prevented the reg- 
ulation of gas producers by any Federal 
agency. It passed the House but died in 
Senate committee. 

Oil producers are selling all the gas 
they can for local or intrastate use and 
returning gas, wherever practicable, to 
oil-producing sands, thus increasing oil 
recovery. Meanwhile, the flares burn on. 





Until the situation is clarified the 
waste will continue. With every billion 
cubie feet of gas flared, the heating equiv- 
alent of seven million gallons of fuel oil 
goes up in smoke. In a year the equiva- 
lent of 7 billion gallons of fuel oil will 
be lost. 


Everybody Wins 


At 45, David B. Gadlow is stocky 
and deceptively quiet for a man who 
his competitors swear is the fastest-mov- 
ing real estate salesman in the world. He 
flies an average of 10,000 miles a month. 
In the last three years he has sold $40 
million worth of property, and there is no 
mystery about how he did it. 

He explained his formula last week 
while checking out of New York’s Bilt- 
more Hotel to fly to San Francisco (just 
to escape the humidity, he said—no deal 
in sight). 

Ready Cash. His first step is to find 
a tax-exempt institution that has millions 
to invest—insurance company or univer- 
sity. Next step: locate a spread-out busi- 
ness organization with money tied up in 
real estate, one like Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Safeway, Sterling Drug, 
Canada Dry or Western Union. 

To such companies Gadlow presents 
a carefully worked out plan. In sub- 
stance, he says: “I represent institutions 
with $100 million to invest. Why not sell 
your real estate to one of them? They'll 
rent it back to you on a long-term lease. 
You'll get cash to use in your business 
without the expense of floating a loan or 
more stock. And you can deduct your rent 
payments as a business expense when 
filing your income tax return.” 

Bonanza. Owners of office build- 
ings, factories, publishing plants and res- 
taurants have been taking advantage of 
the Gadlow theory, but chain and depart- 
ment stores are his biggest clients. 

Buyers of the properties like the 
plan because’ (1) they get a long-term 
assured income without annual ups and 
downs, and (2) they are relieved of the 
chore of managing the real estate because 
the lessee takes this over. 

Life insurance companies (North- 
western Mutual, Home, Equitable, Pru- 
dential and others) now hold more than 
$200 million worth of such properties. 

Being one of the first to see the ad- 
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No Box Top. The pay-off’s right in the package. (SEE: Something for Nothing) 
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Caterpillar é 
Biggest Inch. Thirty-inch gas line runs 
from Texas to California. (SEE: Big 


vantages for both buyer and seller in 
such transactions won for Gadlow a 
chance to handle two of the biggest sales 
of this kind that have been made to date: 
$9.35 million worth of F. W. Woolworth 
real estate to Yale University, and the 
$12.5 million New York office of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. to the 
Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 
Co. of Omaha, Neb. 


Something for Nothing 


Last week the purveyors of snaps, 
crackles and twilight radio chills for kid- 
dies—the cereal manufacturers—served 
notice on the nation that a revolutionary 
change was about to pop. Box-tops were 
on the way out as mail order currency. 

Dry cereal eaters now will find 
movie-star portraits on inexpensive lapel- 
pins right in the package—no need to 
mail in box tops. 

There are other tactical changes in 
cereal sales-pushing, too. Premium-giving 
used to be plugged hardest in seasons 
when business was dull. Now the big 
drives will be timed for the season when 
most goods are sold, or possibly a little 
ahead, so as to start a seasonal trend 
early (example: dry cereals in summer) 
and keep it going longer. 

Come-on. Manufacturers spent $450 
million for premiums given away with 
merchandise last year. This year their 
gift-bill may be $800 million. 

General Electric wanted to dispose 
of 12,000 refrigerators worth $250 each 
in a pre-war January—a bad time for 
selling ice boxes. Give an $18.50 electric 
mixer free with each box, a premium 
consultant urged. Result: 100% clearance 
in 30 days. 

Recently General Mills offered an 
“atomic bomb ring” (with chemical ele- 
ments jumping around inside a miniature 
“bomb”) for 15¢ and a box top. Young 
America set up such a clamor for the ring 
that 3 million boxes of the product were 
sold and the offer had to be withdrawn 
until another 1.5 million atomic rings 
could be made. 
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Aviation 


Navy Missiles 

Fiction writers had already had a 
field day with the idea—launching atom- 
bomb guided missiles from submarines. 

This month, for instance, Saturday 
Evening Post readers got an outstanding 
example in a yarn called Attack. (In it 
an enemy island base is obliterated by a 
U.S. sub that lies offshore, undetected, 
until world conditions warrant loosing its 
six atomic missiles. ) 

What none of the fictioneers admit- 
ted is the fact that this deadly weapon 
may be a reality today. In an emergency, 
the U.S. Navy could probably destroy any 
coastal area in the world with the sub- 
launched missiles. 

Reasons that make the _ missile- 
launching sub an immediate weapon-goal 
are just the same as those that make it a 
natural for a fiction thriller. 

Lurking Death. Unseen and diffi- 
cult to detect, submarines can now cruise 
beneath the water for months on end, 
surfacing unexpectedly to fire missiles 
that will burst several hundred miles away 
and, with each explosion, crumble a city. 

But the existence of such a weapon, 
and even its possession by the U.S., is 
no cause for optimism. For the greatest 
submarine fleet in the world belongs to 
Russia. And while much U.S. industrial 
and war potential lies within easy missile- 
range of seacoasts, most of Russia’s is 
far inland. 

Targets, Here & There. One of 
the main Soviet atomic plants, for in- 
stance, is at Irkutsk—about 1,100 miles 
from the Yellow Sea. Moscow is 1,000 
missile-miles from the Barents Sea. The 
Baku oilfields are within present missile 
range of the Black Sea but subs are safer 
in more open water. In America, how- 
ever, industrial centers as far inland as 
Pittsburgh are even now on the edge of 
sub-launched missile ranges. 

To America’s naval missilemen this 
is a double and deadly challenge: First, 
they must continually extend the range 
of their missiles; second, they must work 
ceaselessly on defensive techniques. 

Range Extension. The Navy, per- 
haps more than any other service, has 
plunged into research that will add miles 
to the range of the now-standard, 200- 
300-mile V-2 type of rocket missile. Latest 
development of that research will be re- 
vealed in several months at the White 
Sands testing center at Las Cruces, N.M., 
when the most recent version of a missile 
called “Neptune” is fired. 

Physically, the Neptune looks like a 
slimmed-down V-2. But its still-secret fuel 
and steering system may well outstrip V-2 
performance. 

Another Naval research field which 
may mark an even greater step forward 
in missile range is the use of powdered 
metals as rocket fuel. At present the 
liquid-fueled V-2 gobbles about 51% tons 
of liquid oxygen and 41% tons of alcohol 
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in the 68 seconds that bring it to a speed 
of 3,600 mph. Many technicians feel that 
the powdered metal fuels may halve that 
consumption rate. 

Defenses. Already, Naval guns op- 
erated by electronic computers can spot 
jet missiles, compute their course and fire 
intercepting shells within 30 seconds of 
radar contact with the missile. 

Research now underway points to 
the substitution of small, super-fast rock- 
ets for the gun shells. With computer 
improvement, the rocket-gun may well be 
able to intercept missiles traveling as fast 
as 4,000 mph. 


Echoing Wake 


Newcomers to the Government’s 
plane testing base at Muroc, Cal., in- 
variably have a tough time locating the 
planes that are being tested. Their trou- 
ble is that they go by sound—and at 
Muroc sound lags behind the planes like 
an angry and frustrated beggar. 

So far, high above the desert around 
Muroc, two bright orange rocket ships 





Sound chasers. Navy’s Skystreak and 














Acme, Aviation Week, USAF 


... while the mass-produced USAF fight- 
er F-86 can do it in a dive. (SEE: Wake) 


and a flashy, silvered jet have won the 
race against sound. About 20 faster-than- 
sound flights have been made there. 

This month some of the details of 
those flights became public for the first 
time. But behind the news the problems 
of the new, supersonic flight era were 
emerging as even more challenging than 
the race against sound itself. 

Score Sheet. The two most impor- 
tant officially admitted supersonic facts: 

1. Bell Aircraft’s unarmed, rocket- 
powered XS-1 was the first U.S. plane to 
travel faster than the sound of its own 
engine. Two test models crossed the sonic- 
speed line* in late 1947. 

Because the plane’s fuel consumption 
is comparable to a V-2’s (see preceding 
story) it is launched from a high-flying 
bomber and attains its top speed—about 
700 mph. at above 40,000 feet—in an al- 
most vertical climb. 

2. The second U.S. plane-type to 
beat sound was the gun-carrying fighter 
F-86, built by North American. Its mark 
was set this year in a high altitude dive. 
With a new engine, boosting its jet thrust 
to about 6,000 Ibs., the F-86 probably will 
be able to fly supersonically in level 
flight. 

Predictions as to which planes next 
will be flying faster than sound point to 
two Naval planes, the Douglas Skystreak 
(D-558) and Skyrocket (D-558-2). 

Reverberation. Abroad, it is re- 
ported, another plane already has flown 
faster than sound. According to Ameri- 
ca’s top aviation magazine, Aviation 
Week, the Russian jet-propelled DFS-346 
has outflown its own roar. 

The two next U.S. contenders for su- 
personic laurels have already been put 
through extensive flight tests. The jet- 
propelled, red-painted Skystreak, for in- 
stance, holds the official world speed rec- 
ord of 650 mph., crowded by its sister- 
ship, the Skyrocket, which has both jet 
and rocket engines within its white, pen- 
cil-slim fuselage. 

Entering Wedge. Biggest technical 
revelation from this supersonic line-up 
is that of the three basic designs chosen 
for high-speed research, two have suc- 
ceeded and the other probably will. 

In the XS-1 the main design feature 
was a knife-thin wing. The F-86 features 
a swept-back wing and the Skystreak has 
almost unbelievably stubby, or low aspect- 
ratio, wings. 

But the problems now overshadow 
the accomplishments. None of the flights 
has been, or can be, made at altitudes 
lower than the “thin” air at 40,000 feet. 
Ten years’ work may be needed before 
superfast ships can fly low enough to be 
of much use in war tactics. 

Every problem anticipated at the 
high speed has developed. Controls tend 
to reverse, dancing pressures along the 
wings wiggle the plane, and friction-heat 
blasts fuselages until plexi-glass canopies 
melt and metal blisters. 

The supersonic whistle flight was 
more than a victory clarion. It was the 
throbbing of some new headaches. 


* Varying from 760 mph. at sea-level tempera- 
tures to 660 mph. at above 32,000 feet, 
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Health 


Something Miraculous 


Mirin Dajo was a 35-year-old Dutch- 
man who made a career of allowing a 
heavy sword to be passed completely 
through his body. He did this dozens of 
times, without harm to himself and to the 
amazement of spectators, including many 
doctors. But last month he did it once 
too often. 

In Winterthur, Switzerland, Dajo* 
began his last performance in his usual 
manner. Stripped to the waist, immobile 
and ascetic in appearance, he went into 
a hypnotic trance. Then Johann de Groot, 
his ex-butcher assistant, slowly shoved a 
blunt sword into Dajo’s body. 

In the past, this sight had often 
made spectators scream or faint; motion 
pictures of it had been banned in some 
countries because they were too grue- 
some. But Dajo had always gone through 
the ordeal undamaged. 

Last Show. This time, too, Dajo ap- 
peared unscathed; as usual, there was 
not even a trickle of blood. But he did 
not come out of the hypnotic trance at the 
end of 24 hours, as he always had in the 
past. Doctors were called, and after an- 
other 12 hours, they pronounced him 
dead. Autopsy showed a delayed hemor- 
rhage, and also revealed multiple scars 
inside his body. 

Though he performed in music halls, 
Dajo claimed to regard himself as a man 
with a mission; to prove that the will 
can completely dominate the body if faith 
in God is strong. 

For an explanation, doctors could do 
no better than assert that hypnotized per- 
sons often bleed less than normal, argue 
that de Groot must have had better than 
a butcher’s knowledge of anatomy, to 
avoid nicking vital organs with his sword. 
And that, just once, he miscalculated. 


So Far So Good 


As spring officially came to an end 
on June 21, public health officials 
throughout the U.S. sighed their relief. 
Two predicted disasters, an epidemic of 
infantile paralysis and a big increase in 
tick fever, have not come true. 

The infantile paralysis scare was 
based on a wild rumor that the number of 
cases had jumped to 10 times normal this 
year. This is nonsense, as U.S. Public 
Health Service statistics prove. Between 
January and June 1,227 cases were re- 
ported. This is high compared with 956 in 
the same period of 1947, but far from an 
epidemic. 

Bug-borne. The possibility of an 
epidemic does not exist in the case of 
tick fever, also known as Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever. This painful, some- 
times fatal disease is spread—almost ex- 
clusively in the spring and summer—by 
the bite of certain ticks. 


*The name means “something miraculous” in 
Esperanto. His real name was Henske Arnold 
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For years, health officials have been 
charting new cases in parts of the U.S. 
where it had not previously been recog- 
nized. It was feared postwar vacation 
seasons would cause a further spread on 
the theory that the ticks are picked up 
by people on country vacations, then 
brought back to their home regions. 

Though this may be true, there has 
been no noticeable increase of the disease 
this year. But the tick season has still 
two months to go, and precautions are in 
order for people planning vacations in 
infested regions, particularly the Rocky 
Mountain states, Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

Usually taken for insects, ticks are 
actually spiders. The wood tick is the 
most common fever-carrier in the West, 
the dog tick in the East. They live on 
blood but usually avoid humans. Only 
about one tick of 1,000 is infected; that 
one must remain at least six hours on a 
body to pass on the fever. 

Vigilance. About 20% of tick fever 


victims die, and mortality is higher 
among adults than children. Doctors 


recommend that people in infested coun- 
trysides keep a sharp eye open for ticks 
on clothing or body, remove them with 
tweezers (never with the fingers), wash 
the spot where they’ve been feeding with 
iodine, alcohol or carbolic acid. 
Standard treatment for tick fever 
consists of dosages of para-amenobenzoic 
acid. An even better idea for potential 
victims is to get vaccinated with tick 
serum, a procedure which is simple, pain- 
less, and confers immunity for one year. 


International 


Gift of Hearing. Gary Lang, 
7, of Manchester, Conn., was born 
deaf and without ears: Now he hears, 
by a device which conducts sound 
through the bones of his head. He has 
ears, made from his own flesh and 
cartilage in 22 operations. They took 
four years, were financed by generous 
Manchester neighbors. 





Sports 


Fair Exchange .. . 


Colorado needed mountain goats. 
Montana wanted some big horn sheep. 

Last week Colorado had added the 
goats to its varied big game population. 
Nine of the animals were released on 
Mount Shavano, 20 miles northwest of 
Salida, after being trapped near Choteau, 
Montana. They were the first of a con- 
signment of 16 Colorado would receive. 
In return, Montana would get an equal 
number of Colorado big horns. 


Next Stop: Olympus 


All over the U.S. the last two weeks 
of June and first two weeks of July ath- 
letes were or would be throwing things, 
flexing muscles, running, jumping, walk- 
ing, boxing, canoeing, diving and even 
pistol-shooting like mad. 

It was the biggest burst of concen- 
trated athletic activity since just before 
Adolf Hitler played host to the 11th 
Olympic Games in 1936. America’s mus- 
cle men and women were competing furi- 
ously for the 400 U.S. team places at the 
14th Olympiad (war eliminated Olympics 
Nos. 12 and 13) in London July 29 
through Aug. 14. 

Sticks & Swords. Of the 25 Ameri- 
can teams which will sail for this inter- 
national sports carnival July 14, only 
nine (basketball, riding, field hockey, 
men’s and women’s gymnastics, soccer, 
marathon running, wrestling, yachting) 
had been selected by last week. Now 
came the task of picking people like 
weight-lifters, boxers, fencers—and more 
important—tracksters, to vie against ath- 
letes from 60 other nations, (including 
the world’s newest nation, Israel, but ex- 
cluding Russia, Germany and Japan) in 
England next month. 

First step in choosing American en- 
tries for track and field events—the heart 
of the Olympic program—was taken last 
weekend in the University of Minnesota’s 
50,600-seat Memorial Stadium. There, 
350 of America’s best college athletes 
strained through the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association’s 27th annual games. 
Winners* of the first six places in each 
event automatically became eligible for 
final Olympic try-outs July 9-10 at North- 
western University, Evanston, II. 

More Champs. Second step in pick- 
ing the team will be taken next weekend, 
July 2-3, when non-college athletes (and 
collegians, such as A-] hurdler Harrison 
Dillard of Baldwin-Wallace College, who 
were not eligible for the NCAA meet) 
will compete in the Amateur Athletic 
Union’s championships at Milwaukee. 
First six finishers in each AAU event also 


*Stand-out among the 108 who qualified for 
the Evanston meet: Southern California’s “‘fastest 
human,” Mel Patton, who took both the 100- and 
200-meter sprints, was only NCAA man to place 
first in two events, Team winner: Minnesota, whose 
discus man, husky Fortune Gordien, led the Go- 
phers to their first NCAA track victory in history 
—over Southetn Cal (2nd) and Texas (3rd). 
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will go to the Evanston finals. Then, at 
Northwestern’s Dyche Stadium, this cream 
of the American crop will stage a festival 
rivaling the Olympics themselves in spec- 
tacular track performance. Of the 12 men 
in each event, the three best will be 
chosen for the trip abroad where they 
will be expected to dominate the male 
track and field phase of Olympic compe- 
tition. America’s lady track and field ath- 
letes who, frankly, are not likely to do too 
well against their tougher foreign sisters, 
will be chosen at trials in Providence, 


R.[., July 12. 


No Alibis, Thanks 


Lawton 


Service 


International News 

reflected on life’s 
ronies one night last week, pounded out 
this story for the next day’s wire: 

“In an year like 1948 the 
hig shot political writers tickle us guys 
on the sports side almost to death... 

“They, like most Americans, are 
sports fans, and are the first to drop by 
the sports department and remind the 
overworked about a 
cuess on a fight or ball game.” 

Hedgers. But you never hear them 
tell about their own wrong guesses be- 
cause they never make any. The political 
writer's idea of a bold prediction runs 
something like this: ‘Dewey may get the 
nomination. Then again it may be Stas- 
sen... or Taft... or Vandenberg.’ 

“When we have to pick a winner... 
we go right out on the limb and do it in 
this fasion: ‘Joe Louis to knock out Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott inside of six rounds.’ 

“That’s the way I am picking that 


fight.” 


Carver. 
sports editor, 


election 


reporters wrong 





International 


Mel Patton. He’s one of America’s track 


finalists. (SEE: Next Stop: Olympus) 
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New Wings 
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or an Eagle! 
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FOR THE NEWS OF THE FUTURE... keep your eye on the Martin star! Martin has been 


pioneering new fields since 1909... 


is now helping guard the peace and build a more 


abundant world through research in commercial airliners, military aircraft, trans-sonic 
speeds, rocketry, plastics, other fields. Martin research is blazing the trail to a bright 


tomorrow! 


OUTSTANDING 


... among the eagle’s new wings is the Mar- 
tin Mauler dive-torpedo bomber, shown 
above. During the past year, according 
to top Government officials, we were a 
poor third in airpower ... but your Navy 
foresaw the need for powerful new carrier- 
based planes and worked closely with 
Martin engineers in developing this rugged 
slugger. Now, with America aroused to 


the need for additional airpower, Maulers 
are entering service with the Navy to help 
along the 


maintain security 
outposts of freedom. 


far-flung 





Pere Fe. 
TIMESAVER! 


Thanks to numerous easily accessible hatches 
for inspection or maintenance, and high- 
pressure underwing refueling, the Martin 
2)-2 airliner cuts ground time to a mini- 
mum. Shorter stops between hops means 
time gained for passengers, more revenue for 
airlines. Look for more 2-0-2’s on the nation’s 
airways as the year progresses. 


FOR A FLYING START 


...toareal future, learn aviation with the 
Air Foree, Navy or Marines. If you've 
got what it takes, you can build a lifetime 
career in a field with a real future. Ask 
for details at your nearest recruiting office. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft ° 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) *¢ 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U.S. Plywood Corp.) ® Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields. 
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TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


That’s the Martin B-10 bomber which won 
the Collier Trophy for Glenn L. Martin. Al- 
though 10 years old at the time of the Jap 
attack, these planes, flying with the Neth- 
erlands East Indies Air Force, gave a fine 
account of themselves. For advanced new 
military planes, as epoch-making as the 
B-10 in its day, count on Martin! 





“E” FOR EFFORTLESS! 


Easy to fly ... that’s another feature of the 
Martin 2-0-2 airliner. All control handles 
are different shapes and colors . . . pilot 
seats are superlatively comfortable ... and 
the panel is simplified. Result: less pilot 
fatigue, greater ease of handling. Yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, Martin sets the pace! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


* 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 
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Women 


Flying Women 


It was a festive spring day in Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1927. A 10-year-old girl, 
flushed with excitement, stood on tiptoe 
to see Charles Lindbergh on his triumphal 
parade through the nation’s capital. Next 
morning at 6 a.m. she marched into the 
swank Mayflower hotel and announced 
she was there to attend the breakfast in 
honor of the pilot. She was permitted to 
sit in the balcony and watch and dream 
about flying her own plane. 

Today Jean Howard does fly a plane. 
It’s part of her job. As staff assistant in 
public relations for the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association in Washington, she often 
ferries her bosses or aviation editors 
around the country. 

War Wings. Unfortunately, not all 
air-minded women find such happy an- 
swers to their dreams. But the chance 


that they will has greatly improved. The 


big push came, of course, during the war 
through (1) the Government’s civilian 
pilot training program; (2) the WASPs, 
which trained 1,200 women for behind- 
the-lines piloting; (3) ground training in 
the WACs, WAVES, SPARs and Marines. 

About 8,000 women now carry pilot 
licenses. Compared to 400,000 men that’s 
not many, but it’s nine times more than 
in 1940. 

Earthbound. The over-supply of 
male aviators nearly rules out actual fly- 
ing jobs for women. A few have poked 
their wings into skyways as cargo plane 
and ferry pilots, exhibition “aerobats,” 
aerophotographers, aircraft saleswomen 
and distributors. But most of the women 


who earn their living in the air still do 
so as stewardesses. 

Chances of fashioning an air career 
on the ground are better. Some airports 
hire female mechanics. But women are 
likelier to get jobs as stenographers and 
clerks, public relations assistants, flight 
and link instructors, or airport control 
tower operators. 

Though flying as a hobby is expen- 
sive ($300 up just to learn), schools 
train as many penny-watching career 
girls as they do wealthy debs. Ages range 
from 16 (minimum for a license) on up: 
Alma Harwood of Rye, N.Y., the “flying 
grandma” who competed this month in 
the women’s New York to Miami air race, 
turned 60 last January. 

Women flyers have four of their own 
national organizations. Oldest of them, 
The 99 Club, got its name from the 99 
charter members who formed it 19 years 
ago. The newest, the Order of Fifinella, 
is made up of the veteran WASPs, who 
took their name from their wartime lady 
gremlin insignia. 

Milestone. The WASPs (Women’s 
Air Forces Service Pilots) were never 
made a part of the armed services, but 
last fortnight women did win a place in 
the U. S. Air Force. The bill signed by 
the President giving women a permanent 
status in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps also created a new Women’s Air 
Force Service. 


Trace It and Saw 


There is only one thing wrong with 
the picture of the cobbler’s bench coffee 





Petticoat pilot. For Jean Howard, aviation is work and play. (SEE: Flving Women) 
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Cobbler’s bench. A coffee table that’s 
made like a dress. (SEE: Trace It) 
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table above. The bench looks so attrac- 
tive most people won't believe they can 
make one just like it. 

“Oh, yeah?” was also the reaction of 
people who saw its homemade original 
at the Van Nuys, Cal., home of S. W. El- 
lingson. Ellingson, a young veteran, and 
his wife had bought an acre of land in the 
San Fernando Valley after the war and 
hired a contractor to build their house. 
It cleaned them; there was no money left 
for furniture. So, though they were ama- 
teurs, the couple built their own, right 
down to the picture frames. 
with their success, they drew patterns on 
wrapping paper for their friends to copy. 

Built a Business. That was about 
a year ago. Last week the Ellingsons’ U- 
Bild Enterprises was filling orders at the 
rate of 9,000 patterns a day, in close to 
40 different designs. And designer Rus- 
sell Steinpfad, who had joined them in a 
partnership, was helping to create at 
least one new pattern a month. 

More than three-fourths of the pat- 
terns are bought by women, Ellingson 
claims. According to letters he gets, 
many do their own carpentry, but he 
thinks more get husbands or sons to do it. 

Any woman who understands a dress 
pattern, however, and isn’t panicked by 
a tool-box, can make furniture with U- 
Bild patterns. Because they are full-sized 
all she has to do is lay them out on wood, 
trace, then saw and put the pieces to- 
gether. Every screw and nail hole is 
clearly marked. Step-by-step directions 
are there, too, plus a list of required ma- 
terials. 

Nationwide. Designs range from a 
wren house to a child’s desk-and-seat 
(prices, from 20¢ to 75¢), but best sellers 
are the cobbler’s bench; a combination 
kitchen work table, shelves and towel 
rack; a smoking stand, and a California 
lawn chair. The patterns should hit lead- 
ing merchandise chains by Sept. 15. 

Ellingson takes credit for much of 
U-Bild’s success. But some of it, he says, 
is simply due to the high price of ready- 
made furniture. People can’t afford it. 
So—as the Ellingsons did—they build 
their own. 


Crunch, Crackle, Slurp! 


The summer movie-goer who buys a 
package of mints on her way into the 
theater may mumble an off-hand rational- 
ization: “These are cooling.” A more 
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likely reason would be that she’s headed 
for a musical. For movie-house candy 
purchases, it appears, can be predicted 
on the basis of the picture shown. 

According to Irving Shapiro, a con- 
cessionaire who services some 40 Boston 
theaters, “if the picture is -a_blood- 
curdler, few candies that come in in- 
dividually wrapped sections will be sold 
because the unwrapping task is distract- 
ing. Soft-centered candies go big.” 

Candy Kids. Musicals draw the 
fans with most inclusive tastes, though 
peppermints and butterscotch wafers have 
an edge. And westerns, with their rush 
of juvenile customers, boost sales of any 
king-size bars. 

Concession men don’t publicize their 
gross business. But considering that the 
candy and popcorn take often outstrips 
the box office business, it’s a safe bet that 
Americans ate a goodly chunk of their 
1947 average candy intake—18.2 pounds 
each—in theaters. 

Sweet Vice. Last year’s sweet- 
munching average has been topped only 
once, nationally—in 1944, when G.I. sales 
upped it to 20.5 pounds. However, some 
specific sugar-toothed locatities are al- 


ways way ahead. The “average” Utahan 
put away 34.2 pounds last year. (Mor- 
mons, who comprise about 60% of the 


state’s population and who abstain from 
liquor, coffee, tea and tobacco, may make 
up for it in candy.) Coloradans, next- 
hungriest, averaged a little better than 
two pounds a month. At the other end of 
the scale were Coca-Cola-weaned South- 
erners. Kentuckians and Alabamans ate 
only about 914 pounds per person. 

Most noticeable postwar change in 
candy was, of course, in the size and 





Torngren 
Portable grill. Its base becomes the 
carrying case. (SEE: New for the Cook) 
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price of the nickel (or 6¢) bar. A well- 
known solid chocolate bar that used to 
weigh 134 ounces now is down to a 
niggardly ounce. A few two-ounce bars 
which slimmed to 114 ounces, have begun 
to take on weight again, however. And 
there appears to be a growing reversion 
to the nickel price, led by “3-for-14¢” 
chain-store bargains. 


Knit with Nylon 

Nylon finally has invaded the home 
knitting circle. 

By the end of summer, James Lees 
and Sons Co., who make a fourth of the 
nation’s knitting yarns, plan to have a 
line of nylon yarn—‘new, revolutionary” 
—for sale in stores across the country. 

The yarn, made of 100% duPont 
nylon staple, is crimped before it is spun 
so that it comes out feeling and looking 
like wool and full of tiny locked-in air 
cells to furnish warmth. With its luxu- 
rious feel and lustre the yarn combines 
all the well-known selling points of 
nylon: it won’t shrink (which eliminates 
the need for blocking), nor scratch tender 
skins, and is impervious to moths, per- 
spiration and mildew. 

Vivid. An ounce ball of two-ply 
nylon yarn will retail at 60¢, 5¢ less than 
the price of comparable wool. It comes 
in only one weight (for socks and 
sweaters) but in 17 colors. 


New for the Cook 


Colander Cover. New for the 
Presto pressure cooker (24%4- 3- or 4- 
quart size) is a lid that’s perforated on 
one side for draining cooked foods. Of 
polished aluminum, the cover costs about 
$1.50, is fine for popping corn, too. 

Picnic Pies. Pastries and puddings 
go to the picnic now in a set of wedge- 
shaped, tightly-lidded plastic containers 
($1.19 for four). At home, use them for 
ice-box dishes. 

Under the Sky. Cooking goes out- 
doors with a packable grill. It weighs 
about 8 pounds, fits when knocked down 
into a round aluminum case 13 inches 
across, 7,inches high. Set up, it stands 
21 inches high. Travelgril burns either 
charcoal or wood which store away inside 
the carrying case. 

Recipe Brain. Housewives who 
have to struggle to switch a six-serving 
recipe to feed two can hardly afford to 
be without a Recipe-Ralph. It’s a dial 
calculator that does all the figuring auto- 
matically—just like an engineer’s slide 
rule. If your recipe serves four and there 
will be nine for dinner, spin the top disk 
till four (in yellow) lines up with nine 
(in white). The new amounts to use (in 


white) now line up opposite original 
measurements (in yellow) along the 


outer edge of the disks. 

The “servings wanted” scale ranges 
from 14 to 100. On the back side there’s 
also a table of equivalents, so if calcula- 
tions come out “unmeasurable”—like 34 
cup—the cook will know that’s 6 table- 
spoons. In cardboard, Recipe-Ralph costs 
only 30¢:; in washable plastic, $1.25. 


BETTER LIVING 





JUST WHAT YOUR 
KITCHEN NEEDS! 









Hand Painted 
Metal Paper Towel Holder 
Convenient ... attractive ...sanitary. Holds 
any standard paper towel roll. Smooth 
cutting edge. Colorful hand painted 
“County Fair’ design on white enamel 

finish. $1.95 postpaid. 
<a for your bathroom in white, peach, blue 


reen with “Towels for you” inscribed 
st a floral motif at $2.10 postpaid. 

























Hand Painted 
Metal Wax Paper Holder 

A companion piece to The Towel Holder. 
Holds standard roll of wax paper. Easy to 
fix on wall. $1.50 postpaid. 

Write for our free gift catalog, including 
“County Fair’ kitchen accessories. Sorry 
no C.0.D.'s, Send check or money order to: 


§ reen Subie Sins 


Dept. 176, 394 Lenox Ave., N. Y. 27 
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Geautiful ELFINWARE 


B FOUNTAIN PEN 
DESK SET 















Gracious on your desk 
more for your money thon 
you ve ever seen before! 
Popular, hand-painted 
porcelain bose (5"x4'4,") 
pen of highest qual 
ity with swivel holder 
Bockground colors: Pow 
der Bive, Peach, Light 
Green, White. 
$2.00 Postage Prepaid 
B & H NOVELTY CO. 
695 Burton St., S$. W. 
ij Grand Rapids 9, Mich 
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CAKE PANS 


Heart-shaped for 2-layer Sweetheart Cake. 
Perfect for birthday, anniversary and special 
occasion parties! 9 by 1% inches. 


Set of 2 Aluminum Pans Only $1 Postpaid 


BLUE RIBBON BAKEWARE, Lemont, i 
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Well? . . . And Who Did I Learn That From? 
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Americana 


Pick Your Bee 


U.S. agriculture needs better, busier 
bees. And last week science had found a 
way to produce them. 

Farmers know bees do more than 
make honey. Some 50 major food crops 
depend entirely on blossom-sipping in- 
sects for the pollination that makes them 
bear. To apples, pears, plums, certain 
cherries and peaches, melons, turnips, 
onions, cabbages, alfalfa and soil-build- 
ing forage clover, bees are as essential as 
water. 

Busier. But there aren’t enough of 
them. Modern agriculture, with its full 
land use and poison sprays, has taken a 
high toll of the wild bee types that nest 
in fence rows and ground. One result: 
Where farmers once averaged 8 or 10 
bushels of red clover seed per acre, they 
now get less than one. The solution is 
to have bees that will pollinate crops 
more efficiently, adapt to climatic condi- 
tions, and produce so much honey that 
more people will want to keep them. 

This is what the Department of Agri- 
culture and co-operating states are doing 
—by dosing selected queen bees with car- 
bon dioxide. 

Normally, queens do not lay eggs be- 
fore a romantic but random mating, high 
on the wing, with a drone. But when ex- 
perimenters put a chosen queen to sleep 
with carbon dioxide gas, she produced 
the unfertilized eggs that always develop 
into male bees. One of these drones was 
then artificially bred to his own mother. 

Pink Ears? By such controlled 
breeding it will be possible to develop any 
desired trait—long tongues, strong wings 
and bodies, special coloring, disease- 
resistance, light weight for small blossom 
work. By crossing the inbred strains, 
vigorous hybrids can be produced. 

Thus a farmer may soon be able to 
buy easily distinguishable bees he can 
count on to work his own orchards rather 
than his neighbor’s buckwheat. And 
eventually small boys who steal honey 
may even find bees so well-tempered they 
won't sting. 
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Bee. Skilled labor, in heavy demand. 
(SEE: Pick Your Bee) 
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THEY LOOK SO INNOCENT 
BUT OFTEN ARE SO 





@ Inthe United States. 600,000 


matches are lighted every min- 


scientious American citizen 
to be sure that the matches 
ute...each of them a potential you use are blown out before 
cause for destructive fire. Last you discard them. Make cer- 
year, 29% of the national fire 
loss of $692,635,000 was caused 


by the careless use of matches 


tain, too, that your local agent 
has insured your belongings 
properly so that, should a fire 
and cigarettes. 


It is YOUR re- 


sponsibility as a con- 


occur on your premises, your 
interests will be ade- 
quately protected. 










NY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK N. Y. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIPORNIA 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Needs Nine New Compressors 
For Sacramento Market 
—Chooses Frigidaire 


Herman T. Davis, Sacramento, Calif., has 
been operating markets for over 20 years — 
and every one of them has been Frigidaire- 
equipped, “Installation and maintenance 
for all this equipment has been handled by 
our Frigidaire Dealer, C. P. Edwards Case 
Co., Sacramento,” says Mr. Davis. ““We 
are completely satisfied with their service. 

“We unhesitatingly chose Frigidaire 
again when we bought the nine compres- 
sors needed for our new combination meat 
and grocery store.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice: as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Win! 
)CARS...CASH... HOMES... FREE 
_WE SHOW YOU HOW! 


|| Send for big contest listings and treas- 
ure tips on how to win them. In 
| addition, we will send you the proper 
entry blanks as well as “‘winning 
answers’. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 
$1.00 LITERATURE AND 
INFORMATION FREE 
PERSONAL CONTEST CLUB, Dept. P 
Box 12, Sta. P Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
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Genuine High Quality 


GABARDINE...:::.. 


Value $11.95! Only 
Order by mail and SAVE! 95 


Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
Sa~. Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38-44 plain. 
SEND NO MONEY Send name, waist size, color. 
Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and save postage. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 
LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-10 Lincoln, Nebr. 













$ 
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Religion 


Largest Cathedral 


Plans for a cathedral that would 
rank with any in the world, out-loom any 
in America, were emerging in the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of Los Angeles, Al- 
ready raised, in advance of blueprints: a 
“beginning” building fund of $80 million. 

Greatest difficulty: finding a builder 
who can get together an army of stone 
and glass craftsmen, a fast-vanishing race 
of artisans the world over. 


Freethinkers 


Since 1915 Joseph Lewis’ 6,000- 
member skeptics circle, the Freethinkers 
of America, have never passed up a 
chance to (1) separate church from state 
and (2) separate man from church, 

Number two was the object last 
week. In a New York courtroom, jiggling 
his leg as he does whenever he’s excited, 
Lewis awaited his turn at the docket and 
another chance to re-open his long fight 
against classroom teaching of religion to 
public school pupils. 

Largely through his volunteer efforts, 
the practice had already passed through 
a sympathetic U.S. Supreme Court and 
had been ruled unconstitutional. 

When he left the courtroom, Lewis 
had good reason to believe that he could 
celebrate his 59th birthday (June 11) 
with extra verve: He could now anticipate 
seeing the high decision passed into ac- 
tual state practice. 

Freedom to Doubt. Like prac- 
tically all Freethinker criticism of re- 
vealed and formal religions or their work- 
ings, Lewis’ interest in the school matter 
is based, not upon bitter bias, but upon 
a feeling that “disbelief” is as much a 
freedom-guaranteed right in America as 
“belief.” 

This lack of bitterness is one reason 
why Lewis has been saved from the 
“crackpot” label so often affixed as the 
easiest riddance for critics. 

Another reason is that he gets re- 
sults. Over strong church objections he 
got agnostic-rationalist Thomas Paine a 
seat in the Hall of Fame in 1945 and 
raised money for a Paine memorial in 
Paris. Recent legal battles over use of 
public school busses for parochial schools, 
enforced Bible reading and released time 
religious instruction have also had Lewis- 
Freethinker background. 

To Lewis these things are labors of 
love, not half-cocked crusades or paths 
to personal fame. His name seldom gets 
as much attention as his actions. 

Child Skeptic. Alabama-Bible-belt- 
born Lewis started the labor of love at 
the age of 11 in his home-town of Mont- 
gomery. He would hoist thick volumes of 
Robert Ingersoll’s famous lectures on 
atheism onto his lap and read them aloud 
to his churchgoing mother. Before he left 
home to try his book-familiar hand at 

| publishing, his mother was sleeping a bit 


later on Sundays and doing her best to 
live-and-let-live as one of the unchurched 
seven days a week. 

In New York son-Lewis was working 
a full week too. He had assumed presi- 
dency of a small, local free-thought 
group, whipped it back into shape, ex- 
tended its membership across the country, 
started a monthly, letter-size magazine 
for members, and was busily writing the 
first of 14 books that were to be the 
foundation for his present bread-and- 
butter job, The Freethought Press. 

Headquarters for both his publishing 
house and the Freethinkers are on the 
15th floor of a yellow-brick office build- 
ing on New York’s raucous Ninth Ave. 
In five simply furnished rooms, the 18 
members of his staff attend mainly to the 
business of publishing books—usually 
philosophical or historical. 

Exposé. Lewis and an editorial as- 
sistant, as volunteers, take care of Free- 
thinker correspondence, court cases and 
“keeping people alerted to religious ma- 
neuvering” in their so-called spare time. 
Example: Letters pointing out discrepan- 





Blackstone Studios 
Lewis. The only god that man can know 
is man himself. (SEE: Freethinkers) 


cies in war stories that caused the Post 
Office to issue a special stamp last month 
commemorating the heroic chaplains of 
the sunken troopship Dorchester. 

His assistant, titian-haired Florence 
Van Swearengen, dropped her Protestant 
connections three months after being 
hired by Lewis in 1945—‘without Mr. 
Lewis having said a word to make me do 
it.” Out of the church with her trooped 
her three children, voluntarily. Her son 
almost beat her to the church door after 
serving with the Army in Asia and con- 
cluding that “not even the exotic reli- 
gions of the Orient made much sense.” 

Lewis’ own objections are based 
upon a conviction that man could best 
lead an ethical, good life if he depended 
more upon himself *and demonstrable 
facts and didn’t feel falsely bolstered by a 
“crutch of religious superstition.” 

In his office, seated comfortably with 
feet propped up on the window sill and 
looking out over the Hudson river, Joseph 
Lewis borrowed from Ingersoll to sum it 
all up: “Hands that help are holier by 
far than lips that pray.” 
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You, Too... 


The National Association of Music 
Merchants held its annual convention in 
Chicago last week, to look over the music 
field and chart a future course. 

Along with new things (a plastic 
trumpet that sells for a low $39.75, 
resonite clarinets strong enough to hold 
up a car), merchants saw and heard an 
old time favorite—the player piano. 

Family Resemblance. The 1948 
version, however, looked like no more 
than a distant cousin of the bellows-action 
upright so popular a generation ago. In- 
stead of the internal mechanism that was 
operated by foot pumping and made the 
piano difficult to play manually, a 31-lb. 
attachment sits over the keyboard of an 
ordinary piano, drives the keys by elec- 
trical impulses. Thé operator has levers 
to control speed and volume, can remove 
the attachment for manual playing. 

Aeolian American Corp., the maker, 
cautiously explained the model was being 
shown only to test dealer sentiment, that 
no manufacturing plans had been formu- 
lated. But a spokesman was ready with 
the probable retail price: $395. 

Another firm, Imperial Industrial 
Corp., New York, plans to unveil two 
automatic players in the fall. One is a 
light attachment, probably similar to 
Aeolian’s. The other is a spinet with 
built-in mechanism. Both are electric. 

Disinterred. This return to the fad 
that once worked American knees over- 
time is a result of the wartime shortage 
of regular pianos. Old, abandoned play- 
ers, dug out of attics and junk yards, 
were fascinating novelties to youngsters 
and nostalgic throwbacks to grownups. 
With 11 million families due to buy 
pianos by 1958, manufacturers now think 
the time is ripe for new players. 

Before players went out of style in 
the °30s (due chiefly to mechanical 
faults, a trend toward smaller homes and 
the coming of radios) they were big busi- 
ness. A French invention of 1863 op- 
erated a piano by sucking air through 
perforations in a paper roll. By 1919 this 
gadget had moved to the U.S. in force 
and had developed into the omnipresent 
upright with peddles for pumping, and a 
price tag ranging from $295 to $1,000. 
One of every two pianos made was a 
player. In 1923 nearly 200,000 were made. 
But by 1935 the player was a dead duck. 

Roll-of-the-Month. Demand for 
rolls dropped after pianos stopped sell- 
ing, but it never died. Imperial, the only 
company making them, could hardly keep 
up with its wartime boom. It keeps 
abreast of the times in the 15-odd rolls it 
turns out each month (about 55¢ each). 
Woody Woodpecker, Nature Boy and 
Time Them with a Ribbon are new re- 
leases. The company boasts there’s none 
of the old-time, tinkly musical ginger- 
bread in the modern rolls, either. They’re 
strictly in the groove. 
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Writer Whiteman 


In his long career Paul Whiteman 
has been King of Jazz and Dean of Mod- 
ern Music. Now, for the third time, he’s 
an author too. 

Showman Whiteman was one of the 
first to orchestrate jazz. He took Gersh- 
win rhythms into the concert hall and 
took the classics (jazz version) into the 
dance hall. He got London and Paris 
fox-trotting in step with New York and 
Kalamazoo. He gave Bing Crosby, Jack 
Teagarden and Ferde Grofe their first 
boost to fame. Today at 57 he is vice 
president in charge of music for the 
American Broadcasting Co. and has had 
his own coast-to-coast disk jockey show, 
closing last week after 13 months’ run. 

Guide. His new book, Records for 
the Millions (Hermitage Press, Inc., New 
York: $3.50) stems from that show. 

It is a primer of record collecting. It 
leads the novice through popular pieces 
(“Jazz makes you bounce,” he says) to 
the classics (“Symphonies stretch your 
soul”). 

Few who read this book will en- 
counter pain in this soul-stretching. Dip- 
ping unobjectionably into jive jargon, 
Whiteman tells how to choose a good 
phonograph, names basic jazz and classics 
for a musical library and includes broad 
lists for reference. Reading Whiteman, 
the beginner-collector feels at home with 
music. And that’s important. 


New Classics 


Schumann, Concerto in A Minor, 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, Eugene Ormandy, 
Philadelphia Orchestra. A fine, straight- 
forward version of deeply poetic music 
(Columbia: MMV 734). 

Delius, Brigg Fair, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Royal Philharmonic. Beauti- 
fully toned variations on a pastoral theme 


(Victor: 1206). 
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Whiteman. Music is fun, he says. (SEE: 
Writer Whiteman) 














Old advice te 
the newly wed 


Be smart—use Sani-Flush. House- 
keeping friends and relatives judge 
a new bride’s cleverness by the speed 
with which she gets around to using 
Sani-Flush. There’s no scrubbing. 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls the 
quick, easy, sanitary way. Disin- 
fects. Stains and film go. Odorless 
freshness remains. 

Safe in all toilet systems. Good in 
hard or soft water. At all grocers’. 
Two handy sizes. 
The Hygienic 
Products Co., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 





a CANS 
TODAY 


Oh, NO! NOT Gray Hair! 


Good grooming starts with the hair. Gray and faded 
hair is so un-flattering and unnecessary. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 

For 75 years Parker's Hair Balsam has been a tollet 
necessity of millions. Simple to use. So dependable in 
restoring the natural sheen and color to gray and faded 
hair. Proved by four generations. At all drug stores. 
Or send $1.20 for large plain wrapped bottle. We pay 
tax and postage, Write today— Dept. 4. 

HISCOX CHEMICAL CoO., Inc., Bradenton, Florida 


The blade with 


the money-back 
GUARANTEE! 


For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
scientifically medicated. 65 
years success. All druggists. 


CUTICURA™:.:." 
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Books 


Liberian Kgg Song 


In Liberia when an American needs 
an egg, he gathers some soap and matches 
and sets out for a native village to ef- 
fect. a swap. But the natives will prob- 
ably be eggless and offer instead a clay- 
pot of baboon soup, a stack of smoked 
elephant hide, or choice dead rats. So the 
American walks wearily home and opens 
another can of tinned meat. 

This and other aspects of housekeep- 
ing in Liberia are told in New Song in a 
Strange Land, by Esther Warner (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston: $3.50). The author 
gathered her material while living on a 
Firestone rubber plantation with ‘her 
botanist husband. 

Baboons and Babies. It is a 
strictly personal story of day-to-day life 
in her own household. An overall picture 
of Liberia is lacking but interesting in- 
formation abounds—for example, her 
houseboy’s reaction to American maga- 
zine advertising. “Americans must die 
young,” he observed. “There are no old 
people in the book. ... Why is it that 
your people make so many photos of 
small babies?” (In Liberia 80% of the 
babies die, so are not considered very 
worth-while.) Pointing to a soap adver- 
tisement showing a young couple embrac- 
ing, he remarked, “Our people do not 
do this thing. It is a thing baboons do.” 


Palestine Postulates 


It is difficult to imagine a more 
timely or urgently needed book than 
Sumner Welles’ new volume on Palestine, 
We Need Not Fail (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston: $2.50). Besides being a scathing 
denunciation of Truman’s vacillating 
Palestine policy, it contains a_ terse, 
chronological history of the Holy Land 
and provides a specific plan for retrieving 
the present situation. 

Everybody’s country. In his his- 
tory Welles disputes the claim that Pales- 
tine belongs to the Arabs. For 1,000 
years before Christ Palestine belonged to 
the Jews. In 135 A.D. the Romans over- 
ran it. In 636 the Moslems took over. In 
1099 the Crusaders captured Jerusalem, 
controlled it for 100 years. In 1517 the 
Turks conquered Palestine and kept it a 
Turkish possession until Turkey was de- 
feated by the Allies in World War I. The 
victorious Allies turned it over to the 
League of Nations. The League gave 
Britain a mandate which stated specifi- 
cally that Palestine was to become a “na- 
tional home for the Jewish people.” 

For strategic reasons Britain did not 
follow mandate provisions. The Arabs 
openly defied it. In 1936 the Peel Com- 
mission, sent out to investigate an Arab 
rebellion, suggested partition. The British 
government promptly disavowed its own 
commission. By 1947, however, condi- 
tions became so chaotic that Britain, un- 
able to support an army abroad, dumped 
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the problem in the United Nations’ lap. 

The U.N. again recommended parti- 
tion of Palestine, a plan adopted by a two- 
thirds vote. The United States, charges 
Welles, is responsible for the plan’s down- 
fall. 

After voting for partition we denied 
the right of the Security Council to use 
force to effect it, then backed down on 
partition altogether, came up with a pro- 
posal for a trusteeship which we would 
not be willing to enforce with arms. Then 
after the British withdrawal, we immedi- 
ately recognized the proclaimed Jewish 
state of Israel. 

The reasons for this shilly-shallying 
—Arabian oil, fear of Russia, military in- 
sistence that we stay in the good graces 
of the Arabs—appear incredibly stupid 
and_ shortsighted when dissected by 
Welles. 

Welles thinks the United Nations 
should enforce partition with an interna- 
tional army, financed by the great powers, 
but composed of units from small disin- 
terested countries such as Norway, 
Sweden, Brazil and Mexico. This, he 
urges, would put an end to the holocaust 
in Palestine and give the United Nations 
the strength to prevent a holocaust of the 
world. 


Not So Ha! 


Last year S. J. Perelman and Al 
Hirschfeld, New York Times cartoonist, 
took a trip around the world for Holiday 
magazine. Their collected experiences 
are now published in print and picture 
in Westward Ha! (Simon & Schuster, 
New York: $2.95). Readers of earlier 
Perelman books (Crazy Like a Fox, Look 
Who’s Talking, etc.) will be mildly dis- 
appointed—this one isn’t as funny. But 
sandwiched between fairly dull stretches 
of travelogue stuff are flashes of the old 
Perelman wit which will make the book 
worth the price to at least the hard core 
of Perelmaniacs. 





Hirschfeld 
Roughing it. Perelman and Hirschfeld 
subdue the Orient. (SEE: Not So Ha!) 


Radio 


Mrs. W’s Little Boy 


The gossip was being gossiped 
about. Last fortnight Walter Winchell 
had quit his hand-lotion sponsor, signed 
up with his network, ABC, at more than 
a half million dollars for 52 broadcasts— 
about $12 a second of air time. 

But there wasn’t much in the deal to 
make a “good item” (Winchell’s expres- 
sion for a juicy piece of news). The rea- 
son for his shift was simply that other 
sponsors had out-bid Jergens for his pro- 
gram. ABC, fearful that he might move 
to another network, made its own bid— 
$520,000—and signed him up. After va- 
cationing (July 18 to Sept. 5) he returns 
for Jergens until the end of the year. 

Every Sunday, some 30-50 million 
people listen to Winchell’s latest crusade, 
newest prophecies about Russian affairs, 
Governmental intricacies and domestic 
intimacies. Some are fans; others are 
violently annoyed. In either case, they 
react. No commentator has ever wielded 
so much influence. He has been blamed 
for causing, single-handed, a stock mar- 
ket slump. 

Since Hooper began listing the top 
15, Winchell has appeared in every re- 
port. Only seven other commentators (in- 
cluding two gossips, one sportscaster ) 
have occasionally reached the upper 
brackets. None has ever out-ranked Win- 
chell. 

Patriot and Snooper. Winchell’s 
popularity has several explanations. He 
is a happy combination of patriot. 
preacher and Peeping Tom. He is a 
champion of the underdog, a furious cru- 
sader against fascism, anti-semitism, 
race-prejudice and Communists, among 
other things. Other commentators will 
ferret out angles, viewpoints, sift histo- 
rical consequences to make at least a pre- 
tense at impartial news analysis. But 
Winchell is unhampered by objectivity. 

Newspapermen explain his lack of 
journalistic inhibitions by his back-gate 
entrance into the business. As a stage- 
struck kid, he hoofed around the upper 
East Side of New York, finally quit 
school in the sixth grade and teamed up 
with a couple of other local boy singers. 
George Jessel and Eddie Cantor. As a 
vaudeville song and dance man, he did 
his first gossip-columning on a typewrit- 
ten sheet tacked to a theater bulletin 
board. He snatched a chance to work for 
one of the New York theatrical gazettes. 
and in 1924 joined the staff of the old 
Evening Graphic. Winchell the Broad- 
way columnist was born. His crusty. 
leather-tonsilled voice first went on the 
air in 1930, and two years later, Jergens 
hired him for a regular program. 

Airwave Diplomat. In the early 
30s, Winchell began to broaden his 
sphere: He moved from gossip to cham- 
pion of the people, interpreter and 
prophet of domestic and foreign affairs. 
His earliest venture into international 
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diplomacy was his attack on the Nazis. 
He is now blasting the Communists, with 
the same venom. Repercussions are still 
echoing from the now famous explosion 
last fall, when Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky called Winchell a warmonger 
and liar. Winchell then attacked Russia 
in several broadcasts that probably did 
more to shape public opinion than any 
State Department comment at the time. 

At broadcast-time in ABC’s small 
studio 2D, hyper-energetic Winchell 
pecks away at his telegraph key. He is 
one of the fastest radio speakers (more 
than 200 words a minute), and he plays 
his voice as dramatically as Bette Davis 
plays the gamut of emotions. 

About his comings and goings, he is 
secretive. His New York apartment and 
high-fenced Scarsdale, N.Y., estate are 
closed to outsiders. But he is his own 
greatest press agent, never missing a bet 
to boast of his successful exploits. (His 
recent Damon Runyon cancer fund drive, 
for example, brought in close to $2 mil- 
lion. ) 

Reporter’s Reporters. White- 
haired, 51-year-old Winchell does most of 
his sleeping during the daytime. He 
spends his working hours at his favorite 
roost, the Stork Club, driving through 
New York’s darkened streets in his police 
radio-equipped car, then writing his col- 
umn and radio broadcast. Although he 
does very little of his own reporting, he 
gets more material in one day than he 
can possibly use. His information comes 
from tipsters who include high Govern- 
ment officials, businessmen, hat-check 
girls, press agents and gangsters— 
enough to staff every New York City 
newspaper, magazine and news service. 

Intimates describe him as sincere, 
thoughtful, likeable, boastful, hot-tem- 
pered, aggressive, fearless, a sucker for a 
sob story and unscrupulous when it 
comes to his enemies, sometimes even 
friends. 

“What could I do,” he has answered. 
“Tt was a good item, wasn’t it?” 





International 


Walter Winchell. The dit-dahs were 
expensive. (SEE: Mrs. W’s Little Boy) 
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KEEP 
REGULAR 


this healthful way 


DAILY LEMON IN WATER 


& C 
JUICE OF ONE §=INAGLASS FIRST THING 
FRESH LEMON OF WATER ON ARISING 
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You’ve always knownthatlemons Generations of Americans have 
are among the most healthful fruits. taken lemons for health—and gen- 
But did you realize that the juice of erations of doctors have recom- 
a lemon ina glass of water, when mended them. They’re among the 
taken first thing onarising,isallthat richest sources of vitamin C; supply 
most people need to insure prompt, valuable amounts of B; and P. They 
norma! elimination? help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 


No more harsh laxatives that irri- aid digestion. 


tate the digestive tract and impair Met teo sharp or sour, lemon in 
nutrition! No more worrying: ‘‘Shall water has a refreshing tang—clears 
I take a laxative today or wait till the mouth, wakes you up. It’s nota 
tomorrow?’’ Lemon in wateris good purgative—simply helps your sys- 
for you every day! tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 


Hig super the healt way! 
LEMON in WATER 


== first thing on arising 


Calformee Sunkist 











FARMS! | sir? fi‘ciriice YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Also Blue Book Going RID nck wey ~~ ng Cabin Cts., [on our capital. Your own boss. Hundreds average $6,000 to 
Gas Stations, Hotels, ete., etc. Kither Mailed FREE. Save ($25,000 annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, 


Time— Money thru our 45-yr.-old Service. equipment on credit. 200 daily necessities. Steady year- 
STRO » R A Y round income. Selling experience unnetessary to start. 
U E LT Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable business 


255 4th Ave. 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring backed by 60-year-old, world-wide industry 


Write RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. F-U-PAT, Freeport, Ili. 


COOL CooL 
ALL NIGHT! ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


New York 10, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angres | 13, Calif. 













without powder'’ for 














; Guest -controlled - 
or out. Regulation target type “ ditioni 
| and weight; single-shot; .177 cal.; i ow on mtoning all 
rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- - noiseproofing 
Pells. At dealers; literature on request. -.and a radio 
Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. in every room! ST. LOUIS 
100% PROFIT FOR FAST, EASY SALES OF yes (Chafing 
HOME WAVE KITS ne oe oo 
Sunburn 
MEN—WOMEN: Sell home wave kits direct. 100% 
profit on every sale. Cash in with easy sales in this ivy Poison 
multi-million dollar market. Repeat sales are automatic |} Simple 
Waving knowledge unnecessary. Every woman and girl 
a prospect. Write for details or send $1.25 for $2.00 Rash 


deluxe kit. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LYNNWOOD Co. 
127 E. Kellogg Bivd. 


Room 605 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 















RESINOL == 


New writers needed to re-write ideas FREE 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 


Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into” DETAILS 
fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. NO 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 S. 7th St., Dept. 41, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





There is no other like it! 


The digger you have been 
waiting for. Quick hitch to any 
tractor with power take-off. Fast- 
est power auger return. Heavy hi- 
8 two flight auger. Safety 
clutch prevents damage, elimi- 
nates shear pins. Strictly one-man 
machine. Trench digging attachment. 
Write for digger facts, new low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-864 Elm St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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when you're 





When there’s work to do—but 

a glaze in your eyes and a haze in 
your mind—take a NoDoz Awakener. 
Snaps you alert... quick! 

Combat road fatigue, over-indulgence, 
office blues, study strain—as 
thousands have done since 1933. 


WAKE UP with 


HARMLESS AS COFFEE 





25¢ at drug stores 


SEND 10¢ FOR GENEROUS TRIAL 
SUPPLY TO DEPT.P—45 SECOND 
STREET, SAN 


FRANCISCO 










“SILVER-LODGER", 
America's favorite medi- 
um-sized touring and living trailer. 

e Sleeps 4. Has close-off bedroom. 

e 50-lb. ice box, Pullman galley. 

e Kimsul extra-thick insulation. 

e Aluminum exterior. Electric brakes. 

e Bottle-gas oven range. Heater. 

® Scientific design—no swing-sway! 


By MAIN-LINE, builders of “America’s Greatest Trailer Coach Values” 


13° “SILVER-LOAFER” 
16%" “SILVER-LARK” 

18’ *“SILVER-LODGER” 
22’ “SILVER-LINER” 


Length—18 fr. 
pprox. wt. 2100 Ibs. 
Fully Insulated 






8825 Avalon Blvd., Los Ar 


»s 3, California 
4 
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Education 


Teachers with Accents 


“At first the boys were stunned by 
my accent. They sat in silence for a week. 
Then they got used to it. Now they tell 
me my accent has improved.” 

Demure Dorothy Forshaw, British 
exchange teacher from Blackpool, Eng- 
land, is delighted with the U.S., thinks 
the program of Britain’s Minister of Edu- 
cation to trade teachers with America a 
“wonderful idea.” She has enjoyed her 
year’s stay at the Ithaca, N.Y., high 
school for boys, adds gayly: “If I ever 
wanted to leave England, I'd love to live 
in the United States.” 


But the U.S.-Britain teacher ex- 
change program, approaching the end of 
its second year, has already stumbled on 
its first obstacle: low British teachers’ 
salaries. British teachers cannot afford 
to spend a year in the U.S., even with the 
extra £100 which the British government 
allows them, without delving into their 
savings. 

On the other hand, thousands of U.S. 
teachers are able and willing to go to 
England. Yet last fall—because so few 
British teachers could reciprocate—only 
123 actually went, and no appreciable in- 
crease is expected this autumn. U.S. sal- 
aries are usually half again as high as 
comparable British salaries. 

Work & Fun. Competition is keen 
among U.S. teachers to go to England. 
Advantages are many: they will be paid 
their own regular salaries by their local 
school board; housing accommodations 
will be provided by the British teacher 
with whom they exchange. 

In the U.S. last week many a British 
teacher confessed to the “thrill” of living 
in America. Said 37-year-old Ronald 
Bateman, teaching at the Upper Darby, 
Pa., high school: “I want to return to 
your country ...I have made some in- 
quiries about citizenship.” Attractive 
Alexandra Wells, nursery teacher from 
Nottingham, England, not only fell in 
love with America but with a specific 


American, Dr. Ormond de Forest Seibert 
of Baldwin, L. I. They will be married 
this fall. 

But to Miss Wells, as to all her col- 
leagues, money was a problem: “I just 
managed to make out here, but I had to 
bite into my savings.” Added Bateman: 
“It’s difficult to get along financially.” 

Cross Sections. Food is much 
higher here than in Britain, the British 
teachers agreed, but clothing is lower. 
Other comments: “Biggest difference in 
the schools here and in England is their 
size. U.S.-schools are so much bigger.” 
... “American children have more self- 
assurance than children in England.” ... 
“There is an easy informality here be- 
tween teachers and students. It took me 
some time to get used to it.” .. . “In Eng- 
land we have different schools for differ- 
ent sorts of people. Here every school 





Acme 


They like U.S. British exchange teachers are too few. (SEE: Teachers with Accents) 


represents a cross-section of the com- 
munity.” ... “Your extra-curricular ac- 
tivities are astonishing.” . “So much 
more responsibility is put on a child here 
than we would expect from the same 
child in England.” 

Alison Henderson, kindergarten 
teacher from Edinburgh now at Waverly 
School, Tuckahoe, knows nearby New 
York City better than most natives. Be- 
fore returning to England she will take a 
6,000-mile bus tour of the U.S. 

How to Apply. The British-U.S. 
teacher exchange program which this fall 
extends to France (about 10 are ex- 
pected), is not Government-sponsored. It 
has no connection with the Fulbright Act, 
which has an elaborate program for 
teacher and student exchange but which 
has only begun to function with China, 
Burma, Greece and the Philippines. 

To U.S. teachers, anxious to have a 
year’s teaching in England, Canada or 
France, the first step is to secure an ap- 
plication form from the local superin- 
tendent of schools. This is forwarded to 
the Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. Most important for final selection 
is the teacher’s personality and grasp of 
current affairs. Selection is up to the 
Committee on Interchange of Teachers, 
composed of representatives of eight edu- 
cational organizations, the U.S. Office of 
Education and the State Department. 
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Movies 


Hollywood Thriller 


One of the best spy stories to come 
out of Hollywood in years is Berlin Ex- 
press (RKO). It has the same high sus- 
pense Alfred Hitchcock injected into his 
British thrillers like Night Train and The 
39 Steps. And it presents its moral— 
goodwill among the peoples of the world 
—with a minimum of sentimentality and 
coyness. 

The film opens in Paris, where a 
group of passengers board a _ Berlin- 
bound train. They include an American 
(Robert Ryan), a German statesman 
(Paul Lukas), a Frenchwoman (Merle 
Oberon), an English educator (Robert 
Coote), a French businessman (Charles 
Korvin) and a Russian officer (Roman 
Toporow He 

As the train speeds into Germany, a 
mysterious explosion kills one of the pas- 
sengers. At Allied headquarters in Frank- 
furt, the travelers soon discover the wrong 
person was blown up. Lukas, the German 
democrat for whom the bomb was in- 
tended, is promptly kidnapped by the 
Nazi underground. The rest of the movie 
follows the other travelers as they search 
for Lukas among the rubble of Frankfurt, 
and ultimately find a Nazi spy in their 
own group. 

The plot dangles a few loose ends. 
Why the Nazis went to the trouble of kid- 
napping Lukas, for instance, is never 
fully explained. But Jacques Tourneur’s 
swift-paced direction and the uniformly 
good acting keep the film tense and excit- 
ing. Particularly effective is the realistic 
background: actual shots of the postwar 
shambles in German cities. 


Just a Reminder 


Romance on the High Seas 
(Warner Bros.) introduces a new singing 
star, Doris Day. Her employers are tell- 
ing the world that she’s “Daynamite!” 
and marks “a new Day for the musical 
screen.” 

Actually Miss Day and her movie are 
likely to stir up memories of an older, 
and happier, movie era. She looks vague- 
ly like Ginger Rogers, and her film is 
reminiscent of the Rogers-Astaire series. 

In Rémance on the High Seas Miss 
Day pretends to be a married socialite, 
although she’s really a $40-a-week, five- 
shows-a-night cafe entertainer. Private 
eye Jack Carson shadows Miss Day, falls 
in love with her, and is in a terrible state 
until the grand finale, when everybody 
finds out who everybody else really is. 

Just such flimsy pretending provided 
the basis for the Rogers-Astaire movies; 
but it was brilliant dancing, songs by 
men like Irving Berlin and Cole Porter, 
good taste in sets and costumes, and an 
easy informality that made them charm- 
ing. 

Romance on the High Seas offers 
gaudy Technicolor, a few very bad stock 
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shots of South America, glimpses of fancy 
nightclubs, some long shots of a luxury 
liner plowing through what looks like an 
ocean full of dishwater and a song which 
has only three words, /’m in Love, re- 
peated endlessly. 

Eric Blore turns up, briefly, to run 
through the sort of comedy routine he 
used to do in such Rogers-Astaire classics 
as Top Hat, but his presence only serves 
as a reminder of how much better Holly- 
wood used to handle this: material. 

Carson never gets much chance to be 
amusing and although Miss Day sings 
well, she is not very photogenic and 
hasn’t developed a personality. (Besides 
that dash of Ginger, there are dashes of 
Betty Hutton, Marie McDonald, etc.) 

On the credit side is one very funny 
scene. Carson and Oscar Levant are at- 
tempting to drown their sorrows at a bar. 
A drunk circles around them, gulping 
down their drinks before they can get 
their hands on them. Carson and Levant 
pause occasionally in their discussion of 
the worthlessness of women to look at 
their empty glasses. 

They decide “this stuff goes down 
awfully easy” and order another round. 
At last, though they haven’t managed to 
swallow so much as a drop, their voices 
thicken into unintelligibility and they 
stagger out of the place as if they had 
swallowed a case of Scotch. 


Still Worth Seeing 


The Emperor Waltz (Bing Cros- 
by, Joan Fontaine). A charming bit of 
Technicolor froth, with Bing crooning 
some pleasant songs to handsome Joan. 

The Search (Ivan Jandl, Jarmila 
Novotna, Montgomery Clift). Fine per- 
formances point up an eloquent story 
about the tragedy of displaced children 
of Europe. 

State of the Union (Spencer 
Tracy, Katharine Hepburn, Van John- 
son). A_ fast-paced, no-political-holds- 
barred film that just misses an A-1 rating 
because of its preposterous finale. 





Daynamite? Carson seems to agree with 
the press agent. (SEE: Just a Reminder) 


STAY DRY! 
TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 


OILED or RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO & 


WORK IN Y 
THE WET \ 





RUBBER 


WORKMEN 


who need de- 
pendable protection from the wet 
wear TOWER’S oiled or rubber 
garments. Styled to give roomy, 
comfortable, durable, service. Ask 
your Dealer for TOWER’S garments. 
Write for Folder PR listing all Styles, 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS ST. BOSTON. MASS 


KARN = ® 
EXTRA MONEY 
IN YOU 

SPARE TIME! 


You will be happily surprised at how 
much money you can earn collecting 
new and renewal subscriptions for 
PATHFINDER. No experience nec- 
essary—nothing for you to buy. For 
complete details mail this coupon 
NOW! You'll be glad you did. 








: PATHFINDER, Department W-3 : 
, PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” 
Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. : 
Please tell me all about your spare time ' 
subscription plan. 
7 i 
PEPPER ee Ce ee ee t 
g Street eS Pe ; 
I Pe ty 1 
GUND: 00 sch akdd gene cevepesndegoavasaus ! 
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Famous Medicine Co. Buys Air 
Conditioning, Refrigeration 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
The Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, 


Mass., depends on Frigidaire Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning in its bottling plant, 
cafeteria, cool storage room and labora- 
tories. ‘Thanks to Frigidaire Air Condi- 
tioning, we have control over temperature, 
humidity on our compact bottling line,” says 
Vice President Daniel R. Pinkham (above). 

“We always buy refrigeration and air 
conditioning from North Shore Electric 
Equipment Co., Lynn, because they do 
outstanding work and because they carry 
Frigidaire equipment.” 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS | 


PATENTS PENDING 





means PATENT (S)PENDING! 


So, if you have an invention, before plunging into uncer- 
tainty, get Free Booklet: 


“PRI-MAXION PATENT PREVIEWS” 
The FAST-ACTION safety Supersearches and Portfolio- 
Reports of your Patent Prospects, with Plural Priority Fac- 
tum for your immediate protection. NEW! NEEDED! NOW! 


PATENTS de-PENDING Inc. 
50SE — 1947 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


GIVE A BIG BOOST TO 


VEGETABLES 


It’s surprising what can be raised on 
even a small plot of ground by giving 
J vegetables an EXTRA boost with PLAN- 
TABBS! Increase the yield of tomatoes, 
beans, beets, carrots— everything 
planted in your garden! When plants 
first appear, push one PLANTABB 

tablet into soil near stem. Results will 


amaze you! PLANTABBS are safe, 
clean, easy to use. Excellent for potted 
plants, roses, garden flowers this time 
of year. Results guaranteed or money 
back! 25c, 50c, $1 and $3.50. At 


your dealer’s or postpaid from the 
PLANTABBS CORPORATION, 
SS Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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Bypaths 





“Boy, it feels good to stretch!” 


| Fact Fable 





Once upon a time there was a man 
who had married in haste and had been 
repenting ever since. He had often 
thought of divorce, but public opinion 
and alimony were in the way. Then one 
day his wife disappeared, and he didn’t 
hear from her for several weeks. This 
made him very happy, but he wanted 
to protect his own reputation. 

So to avoid suspicion he reported the 
case to the Missing Persons Bureau—and 
they found his wife! 

Moral: Let well enough alone. 

—Chal Herry 
am o e 

It’s a little sad how the watchdog of 

the treasury keeps putting the bite on us. 
. s e 

WANTED: Three wise men (or 

more) for Palestine duty. 
o e . 

One war the people are ready for 

is a price war. 
es = * 

A long list of Americans have now 
written open letters to Premier Stalin. 
Though many have begun “Dear Joe.” 


| it’s worth noting that none so far has 


wound up with the customary “wish you 
were here.” 
o e s 
Puppy love is the beginning of a 
dog’s life. 
* e + 
Russia has credited her scientists 
with the development of electricity, but 
the world thinks she has yet to see the 


| light. 


A dime is a dollar with all the taxes 
taken out. 


Slip 


A girl from Tucson, Ariz. 


| Made a faux pas—a horrible b. 





When her boy friend came in 
She walked up with a grin, Then 
cried: “Eek! I forgot my kim!” 
—Anon. 
. 7 e 
More and more Communists are 
being found to be in contempt of Con- 


gress. And Congress, on the other hand, 
is doing its best to show that the feeling 
is mutual. 

* e a 

When buyers won’t fall for prices, 
prices must fall for buyers; this is known 
as a counter-revolution. 

o * . 

Some women don’t seem to realize 
that there are hair-dos and _hair- 
don'ts. 

e - . 

Nothing infuriates a woman so much 
as to have guests drop in unexpectedly 
and find the house looking like it usually 
does. 

e e . 

The UAW wants more pay and less 
work; management wants more dividends 
and less pay; the public wants more auto- 
mobiles and less talk. 

- es 7 

So there’s a shortage of button-hooks 
for milady’s new high-buttoned shoes? 
Maybe we had better lay in a few cellu- 
loid collars, too. 

7 ca . 

There is a fortune waiting for the 
resort owner who can truthfully advertise 
that the fish bite but the mosquitoes don’t. 

wv € . 

The nation most likely to prevent 

world peace is procrasti-nation. 


Quips 

“We can only go where atom re- 
search leads,” a savant confesses grimly. 
So science harnessed the little fellow— 
but can’t make it back up.—The Ore- 
gonian, 


e e - 

“The way I feel about Wallace,” said 
the voice on the morning bus, “I wouldn’t 
like the way he parted his hair, if he 
did.”—Detroit News. 





“But what if the township doesn’t feel the 
same way about old adages as you do?” 
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Youngstown Kitchens of white-enameled steel fit any kitchen plan. 


A million reasons why we believe in dreams 


Tes no news that women dream of an 
efficient, work-saving kitchen. 

The news is that millions have done 
something about it. Among them are 
the people who have sent us coupons. 
They found it’s easy to own a Youngs- 
town Kitchen, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Youngstown Kitchens have 
already been installed. 

Units provide wide work areas and 
ample storage, are built to the highest 
standards. The kitchen illustrated 
costs about $14.25 a month, installed, 





A Youngstown Kitchen can be built a unit at a 
time, starting with a Kitchenaider cabinet sink. 
Features of 66” twin-bowl Kitchenaider include 
acid-resisting porcelain-enamel top, swinging mix- 
ing-faucet, rinse spray, ample storage space, no- 
splash bowls, five drawers, two huge compartments. 
Also shown, Mullinaider waste-disposer, see below. 





SENO COUPON 
Get This Exciting Booklet! 
20 pages featuring 22 2) 


, beautiful Youngstown ev sry 1 enclose 
i 


Kitchens in color. Full 


details of Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 





I 
new homes or old. Send — ss : 
For greater Kitchenaider utility, install | coupon with 10c in _ ADDRESS - iia: 
new Mullinaider, automatic waste-dis- cash. No stamps, please. ‘ - 
poser. Turn on cold water, flip Mullinaider city ZONE 
switch, scrape waste down drain opening. , 
i 


Safe, sanitary! Sold as extra equipment. _ 


ranging kitchens in / —— 


COUNTY = 


on most bank budget plans. Your 
builder can include a Youngstown 
Kitchen in your new home. 

As the world’s largest makers of 
steel kitchens, we know that many 
thousand more homes will soon have 
modern kitchens. If you have a 
kitchen dream, send in the coupon, or 
see your Youngstown dealer. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Warren, Ohio 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


OUNGS flown ftlehens 
OC 


BY MULLINS 


TODAY ! 


Youngstown Kitchens 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., Dept. P-648, Warren, Ohio 


Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. 


10¢ in cash. 


Please check one: | plan to remodel [] ' 


| plan to build Cj 













America is buying more ICE than ever before! 















FOR HEALTH 


Do you know that vegetables lose health- iA 

giving vitamins at an alarming rate while } 

in the store—unless constantly protected t 

with ice? That’s not hearsay. Not guess- i 

work. It has been proved by exhaustive i 

laboratory tests in 16 leading Universities. | ed 
Here are some startling facts: Spinach 


loses nearly half its essential Vitamin C in i q 
8 hours—lettuce 22 per cent! Celery loses 
25 per cent in 12 hours! 


Don’t waste your money on dried out, 
vitamin-starved vegetables. Get what you 
pay for. Your family’ s health demands 
that you buy only from grocers who bed : 
vegetables in sparkling, “crushed ice to y 
keep them garden-fresh and vitamin-rich! 
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GOOD LIVING 


Smart women know the contribution ice can Foods look—and taste—so much better when they 
make to every day living—the added attrac- are served with pure, sparkling crushed ice... 


appetites perk up, too. Your local Ice Company 


tiveness it can bring to the table at trifling cost! can supply you with just the right size. 











They are never short of pure, crystal-clear, 
taste-free ice cubes. The »y add glamor and 
appetite-appeal to salads, fruit cocktails and 
sea foods with sparkling, crushed ice. And 
their foods are kept fresh, full-flavored and 
nutritious in a scientifically designed, mod- 
ern air-conditioned ice refrigerator. 
© 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF ICE INDUSTRIES 




















Sree! Mail a postcard today for your free copy of 
“How To Get More For Your Money When You Market” — 
chock-full of helpful money-saving suggestions. National 
Association of Ice Industries, Dept. NJ, 1706 L St., N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 









